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Chile at the Nitrogen Conference 
THE interesting announcement is made this week 
that the Chilean Government will be represented at the 
international nitrogen conference to be held on the 
North German-Lloyd steamer, the Luetzow, from 
April 30 to May 8 next, and thus the natural nitrate 
industry will come into direct touch with the synthetic 
nitrogen interests of Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Sweden. The actual discussions, it is under- 
stood, are to be limited to matters of scientific and 
statistical interest, particularly in their bearing on 
fertiliser propaganda, but the form that this year’s 
conference takes—a week’s cruise in the Adriatic— 
makes it more than usually easy for matters outside 
the official agenda to be informally discussed. Even 
if such questions as world prices and markets are for 
the moment ruled out, the mere fact that representa- 
tives of the natural and synthetic nitrogen interests 
are spending a week together is a distinct step in the 
direction of international agreement. It implies, at 
least, that any idea of one interest killing the other 
has, for the time being at least, been abandoned, and 
that a policy of mutual self-preservation promises 
better results. These developments, while satisfactory 
from many points of view, will be watched with some 
concern by the by-product producers of sulphate, 
whose position, in the face of a further all-round 


reduction of prices, would become serious. Inter- 
national combinations, however, are not always aimed 
at cheaper market prices, and the latest announcement 
by the Chilean Nitrate Committee that the Government 
will take no steps to reduce the export duty on 
nitrate before July I next proves that no immediate 
price revision is contemplated. 





Chemical Paths to Progress 

IT is generally agreed that the British Industries Fairs, 
opened simultaneously in London and Birmingham on 
Monday, are probably the most successful of the whole 
series, in the representative character of their exhibits 
and in the number of commercial visitors. The section 
of most immediate interest to our readers is that 
relating to chemicals, drugs, colours, and plant 
located in the London Fair. Apart from the attractive 
way in which these exhibits are set out—in itself rather 
a triumph of design—the chemical section possesses 
probably a higher educational interest, both to the 
technician and to the public, than any other in the 
Fair. Never before has there been such a convincing 
demonstration of the industrial results of abstruse 
laboratory research. From time to time, in contribu- 
tions to scientific societies, accounts are given of new 
results which emerge, often quite unexpectedly, in the 
course of a chemist’s research and experiments. These 
excite at once an academic interest, as Faraday’s 
isolation of benzene did originally, but no one at the 
moment can foresee the potential industrial develop- 
ments that may result from this or that casual dis- 
covery. The chemical exhibition in London shows 
convincingly the immense family of industrial results 
that have come from purely laboratory research in 
quite recent times. 

There is, for example, a little tuft of cotton from 
which the industrial chemist is shown to have derived 
such diverse products as explosives, artificial silk, 
celluloid products, nitrocellulose lacquers and var- 
nishes, and artificial leathers. Each one of these by- 
products has come to represent an enormous industry 
in itself, with all sorts of lateral extensions. Thus the 
cotton plant, instead of merely producing a simple sub- 
stance to be spun and woven into textiles, has become 
a basic raw material of the first importance, and the 
chemistry of its by-products opens out avenues each 
sufficient for a life-time’s research. Coal-tar chemistry, 
again, has changed a lump of familiar mineral, daily 
burned in its crudest form in the domestic grate, into 
a mine of riches. One has only to look at the many 
samples of coal-tar by-products to realise what the 
chemist has done for civilisation in converting waste 
into products of high utility and value. That important 
branch of coal-tar chemistry, synthetic dyestufts, 
linked with the chemistry that has given the world 
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synthetic silk, has brought within the reach of the 
poorest comforts and elegances that even the richest 
of a generation ago could not command. Nor is man- 
kind’s debt to chemistry limited to external benefits. 
The modern science of therapeutic chemistry comes 
to the aid of the physician in his treatment of disease, 
and is able already to replace natural functions of the 
body where these cease to operate. 

There is, in fact, enough material in the matter-of- 
fact chemical exhibits in the London Fair for an epic 
poem on mankind’s debt to chemistry. It is good for 
the lay public to see them ; it is equally desirable that 
the young chemist should have his zeal quickened by 
the sight of these triumphs of science. A point to be 
remembered is that many of the most striking develop- 
ments have taken place, with startling rapidity, within 
the last few years. The commercial man, who in this 
country is often charged with lack of imagination to 
see the potential results of laboratory discoveries, may 
well point to the prdducts on view this week as his 
vindication. Scientific zeal and industrial enterprise 
are shown to be in very close alliance in the attainment 
of these results, and if it is maintained no limit can be 
set to the achievements of chemical science and indus- 
try in the next half century. 





Chemical Salary Statistics 

Last year’s appeal by the Institute of Chemistry 
to its Fellows and Associates to furnish confidential 
information to their salaries and conditions of 
employment, for the purposes of preparing a statistical 
summary, has produced a poorer response than usual. 
The 1,264 forms returned represents only 24 per cent. 
of the total membership. In these circumstances 
the committee does not recommend the publication of 
the results, as it is considered that any statement 
based on such an incomplete return is of little use, 
and is liable to be misleading. Generally speaking, 
however, it appears that, while many of the junior 
members of the profession are in receipt of rather small 
salaries, of the order of £250 to £300 per annum, those 
with good experience—say, between thirty-five and 
forty years of age—have made returns showing a 
decided average improvement (£50 to £100) on the 
figures given in 1921 for the same period of life. 
With regard to the conditions of employment, the 
information given as to restraint and the publication 
of papers and the recognition of inventions and 
improvements shows so great a variety of practice 
that it is impossible to deduce any definite generalisa- 
tions. Chemists are usually engaged at definite 
salaries, or with salaries and fluctuating bonus ; some 
are permitted to supplement their incomes by under- 
taking other work. Many contracts contain a clause 
restraining chemists from practising in a similar 
branch of industry for a definite period, usually from 
one to three years, and in many such cases provision 
is made for compensating the chemist during a period 
of enforced inactivity. Some employers forbid any 
publication of scientific work ; others are disposed to 
encourage publication. The period of annual leave 
varies from two to six weeks, and the period of “ notice’’ 
is frequently indefinite, many chemists having accepted 
work without definite contracts. 
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‘*C.A.”” Photographs at the British Industries Fair 
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“Chemicals form the foundation of the world’s industries” 








Chemicals at the 


British Industries Fair 


A Demonstration of Scientific Progress and Industrial Applications 


The great features from the chemical point of view of the British Industries Fair, opened on Monday in London, are 
(1) its demonstration of the progress of Great Britain as a.chemical manufacturing country, (2) the immense advances 


made in chemical research, and (3) the amazing variety and utility of the industrial applications of laboratory discoveries. 
From both the commercial and the technical points of view the chemical section is predominantly educational in its 


effects. 
ALTHOUGH the finishing touches were still being given to 
many stands of exhibits when the British Industries Fair 
in London opened. at ten on Monday morning, the first 
impression formed was that it was the best and most 
representative exhibition yet organised. This was par- 
ticularly obvious in the case of the chemical section. 
The impression was fully confirmed later when the arrange- 
ments had been completed. The large open stands, done 
in white with blue lettering, looked bright and striking. 
They were not overcrowded, and the ample space for moving 
about enabled the visitor to gain a good view of them. 
The larger exhibits filled the centre of the hall, and these 
were pleasantly fringed by the side stands. It had been 
feared that the removal of the chemical exhibition from 
the hall into which the Shepherd’s Bush entrance directlv 
leads might be a disadvantage. On the contrary, it 
actually seemed an improvement. There appeared to be 
more light and more space, a better balance of effect, a 
more convincing demonstration of what chemical industry 
really means in the life of the nation. 
k * 2 
It is often said of chemical exhibits that, while they 
appeal to the scientific and technological mind, they are 
apt to have their significance missed by the general public. 
That could hardly be said of this year’s exhibition. The 
stands were most artistically arranged, and the effect was 
both pictorial and educational, for while they caught the 
eve they told a very definite concrete story of the amazing 
advance achieved in British industrial chemistry during 
the last few years. The gorgeous shades of British-dyved 
textiles and leathers, the surprising collection of chemical 
substances derived from coal tar, the beautiful products of 
synthetic resins, equalling in delicacy of texture and 
colouring the finest porcelain, the brilliant finishes obtained 
by the use of nitrocellulose lacquers, the almost infinite 
variety of articles derived from a symbolical tuft of raw 
cotton, the singular purity of the fine chemical products, 
many of them illustrating remarkable recent advances in 
therapeutic chemistry, the wide choice that the gardener 
and the agriculturist now has in the ranges of synthetic 
fertilisers, the splendid examples of metallurgical science 
seen in the non-corrosive metals and stainless steels shown 


The Fair, both in London and in Birmingham, remains open until next Friday, March 2. 


by two of the great Sheffield firms, and finally the various 
types of modern chemical plant and the materials employed 
in their construction—all these conveyed even to the layman 
some sense of the great key position that chemistry 
occupies in relation to national industry in general, and 
indicated the great range and high quality of British 
chemical production of to-day. 
* * * 

Each firm exhibiting had clearly made an effort to do 
justice to itself and the total effect was to do justice to 
the industry as a whole. It is at once the nicest and the 
best exhibition yet got together. Mr. Woolcock, who 
has now had charge of the chemical organisation for some 
vears, was obviously pleased, and one heard nothing but 
praise from the visitors, who have been more numerous 
and more interested than on any previous occasion. It 
is early yet to discuss the volume of business done. 
Exhibitors, in fact, are less inclined than formerly to 
measure the results by their order books. What thev look 
for now are inquiries, and judging by the number of exhi- 
bitors one saw discussing or explaining the qualities of their 
products the flow of inquiries must have been satisfactory. 
These are now recognised as important trade introductions, 
the material results of which may be realised long after 
the exhibition has closed. 

* * * 

As far as chemicals are concerned (the technical corres- 
pondent of THE CHEMICAL AGE writes) the British Indus- 
tries Fair of 1928 has taken place at a very opportune 
moment. In the last few years British industry has had 
a somewhat chequered career. There have been booms, 
slumps, strikes, and other disturbing influences, and what 
has been prayed for devoutly on all hands is a steady 
expansion of trade unaccompanied by feverish symptoms 
of any kind. In the past few months there have been 
signs that such a state of affairs is coming to pass. In 
the chemical industry the trade returns have shown a 
steady upward trend, and the export market is showing a 
healthy tone. At home, we show a greater and greater 
tendency to manufacture products formerly imported from 
abroad; and this is one of the most important ways in 
which sales in this country can be increased. , 
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It would be an excellent thing if chemical societies en- 
couraged their members, and teaching institutions their 
students, to attend the British Industries Fair each year, 
in order to see what is going on in the British chemical 
industry. This is the one time in each year when an 
opportunity arises of seeing the whole industry in perspec- 
tive. At other times—in meetings in this or that town, 
in visits to this or that works—a single facet engages the 
attention of the chemist. At the B.I.F. all the industrial 
results of his science are presented to him collectively. 
This time the show is more representative, perhaps, than 
ever before. The makers of chemicals in general, the 
dyestuff makers, and the makers of chemical plant are 
all present in force. On the present writer, the main 
impression produced by the exhibition was that a revolu- 
tion had taken place in the industry. Like most revolu- 
tions, it has occurred unexpectedly. We have been 
innocently unaware of the vast changes which were occur- 


ring, and suddenly they confront us with most convincing 


effect. 
* * oe 

One of the most striking manifestations of the change is 
in the direction of plant. For a long time past, it has 
been a commonplace that intense efforts are being directed 
towards the preduction of materials resistant to corrosion 
by chemical agents at high or low temperatures ; resistant 
to permeation by gases ; and resistant to intense mechanical 
forces. It is known that a number of materials have been 
developed which will fulfil these desiderata with a very 
considerable measure of success. As a result, it has been 
a common topic of conversation that more and more plant 
in every day use in the chemical works is being constructed 
of these new materials. Hitherto, however, we have thought 
of plant in this sense as meaning a large pan, or a centrifuge, 
or at the most a tower. At the present Fair there is on 
view a photograph (reproduced in this issue) which makes 
it quite clear that a revolution has taken place. With 
characteristic British modesty, the makers state on the 
photograph in letters about an inch in height, that it shows 
a plant built of their corrosion-resisting material. An 
entire plant—on a very large scale—built of special material 
to resist corrosion ! 

* * * 


After the first shock of surprise, the reader of the in- 
scription suddenly realises that he must completely change 
the dimensions in which he has been thinking. Henceforth 
it is not merely a shovel, or a par, or a vat which is to be 
of special material. The entire plant is to be thus con- 
structed. Reports have latterly appeared of the work 
going on in some of the mammoth installations of the 
I.G. in Germany. It is fairly clear from these reports, 
guarded though they are, that if the operations of modern 
industrial chemistry are to be carried on with any degrec 
of success, a choice of a suitable material for the plant is 
one of the most vital considerations. Otherwise we may 
arrive at the curious paradox that while a great plant 
may function with very few workmen while it is in actual 
operation, an enormous staff of fitters and engineers will be 
required for the continual renewa! of parts ruined by strain 
and corrosion. 

* * * 


One point which forces itself on the notice of the observer 
of a plant such as that mentioned above is its cost. It must 
be mentioned at once, in mere fairness, that the cost of 
the various non-corrodible materials now on the market 
is relatively low. For example, in one case, the material 
is now being used for the production of decorative ware. 
The products, which first saw the light of day at the present 
Fair, are of remarkably beautiful appearance. Yet they 
cost no more than nickel-plated goods : these they rival in 
appearance, while in lasting power they are incomparably 


superior. This is an indication that the new materials, 
in spite of their remarkable properties, are not terribly 
expensive. It must nevertheless be borne in mind that 
to construct an entire plant in such a material must neces- 
sarily involve a heavy outlay. The new chemistry is an 
art bold in conception and rich in prizes: but its practice 
demands great financial resources and heavy capital charges. 
These casual impressions give some indication of the train 
of thought aroused by the new order which reigns in the 
domain of chemical plant. 


* * * 


The war-uses of chemistry have been rubbed in rather 
too strongly in the past few years. It is a relief to find, 
therefore, that its uses in peace are being equally stressed. 
If chemistry can be used as a sword, it can also be used, 
with still greater effect, as a ploughshare. It is the duty of 
the chemist to repeat in the next generation in the fields 
of Great Britain, the victories which he rendered possible 
in the last generation in the fields of Flanders. He will 
be operating with the same weapons—the compounds of 
nitrogen. Not, however, for purposes of destruction, 
but in order that that very prosiac value, ‘‘ the yield per 
acre,’ may be pushed to the highest possible limit. The 
value of synthetic fertiliers is being increasingly realised. 
The needs of the soil are being carefully studied. The 
problem set for solution in the improvement of agriculture 
is more difficult and involved, perhaps, than any other 
problem with which the chemist has hitherto grappled. 
A short time ago, Professor J. C. Drummond emphasised 
the fact that the need in the science of biochemistry was 
for biochemists who were primarily chemists. In this sense 
it is a good thing that the question of bringing the standard 
of agricultural production into line with other branches of 
industry is being tackled primarily from the chemical end. 
It goes without saying that the biologist will have a great 
part to play: but the last word is likely to be with the 
chemist. As the announcement on one stand at the Fair 
has it, the chemical industry can do much for British 
agriculture. Incidentally, it is to be hoped that more will 
be heard of the genius who invented the new slogan— 
“It pays to fertilise.”’ 


* * 


Last year we found reason for congratulation in the fact 
that the hormone thyroxine, at that time only recently 
synthesised by Harington and Barger, had already been 
put into large-scale manutacturing production. This 
year the process has been repeated. A short time ago it 
was shown by Rosenheim and Webster, of the National 
Institute of Medical Research, that the irradiation of 
ergosterol (which may be readily obtained from yeast) 
resulted in the formation of vitamin D, a very important 
accessory food factor. Already, at the British Industries 
Fair, may be seen products of various kinds based on this 
work. Various preparations, in liquid, solid, tabloid, and 
other forms are available whereby diets poor in vitamin D 
may be raised to a higher standard. In this particular 
branch—therapeutic chemistrv—great enterprise is being 
shown by British manufacturers. This is in considerable 
measure due to the very brilliant body of biochemical 
research workers in this country, who are obtaining results 
of suchimportance. Credit is also to be given to the manu- 
facturers for the speed with which academic laboratory 
results are being transformed into terms in which they can 
alleviate the sufferings of the sick. In this connection, 
attention may be drawn to the recent announcement of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research that two 
new committees are to be formed: firstly, a committee to 
organise and co-ordinate research on therapeutic chemicals 
(of which the chemical members will be nominated by the 
Department), and secondly, a clinical committee to test 
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the therapeutic properties of any substance which seems 
of value. By the time the next Fair is due, these com- 
mittees will not have been able to do more than survey 
the field of operations. Their appointment is, however, 
a most hopeful sign, and the results should inspire the 
manufacturers to vet greater achievements. 

* * * 

In the dyestuffs section--one of the most attractive 
on view—one noticed with interest the large proportion of 
exhibits shown by old-established English firms who, in 
spite of recent developments and foreign competition, 
appear to hold their ground in the lines in which they have 
long specialised. A number of new products are available, 
as well as new processes of application. The increased 
use of new fabrics—viscose, cellulose acetate, etc.—has 
put the dyestuff manufacturers on their mettle by presenting 
them with many new problems, and they have responded 
nobly to all the calls made on them. The great depression 
that prevails in the cotton industry is unfortunate, especially 
as it comes at a time when the dyestuff industry of this 
country is approaching its full development. The artificial 
suk industry has, however, grown at such an amazing rate 
that it should be of great value to the dyestuff manu- 
facturer. 


The fine chemical industry is distinguished by the variety 
and beauty of its products. Research chemicals in very 
large numbers are on view at the Fair, as well as pure re- 
agents for analysis, chemicals for perfumery and flavouring, 
photography, etc. A line in which much progress is being 
made is that of solvents for cellulose and its derivatives 
for the preparation of lacquers. A very large variety are 
already available, and the latest information indicates 
that ethyl lactate and diethyl carbonate may be put on 
the market shortly. 

* * * 


Altogether, the Fair has an air of cheerfulness. The 
period of struggle, in which a great effort was needed 
to face competitors, has passed. This does not indicate 
that efforts can be relaxed. On the contrary, the struggle 
for markets will be intensified as time goes on, and only 
hard work in research and its application can keep British 
chemical industry in the forefront of the battle. All the 
same, there is now no anxiety. Enough has been done 
in the past few years to show that, given anything like 
equal terms, this country has no need to fear comparison 
with any other as far as the production of chemicals is 
concerned. The legend of German superiority has been 
broken. 





Notes on the Chemical Exhibits 


We give below detailed notices of the exhibits of heavy chemicals, fine chemicals, dyestuffs, chemical plant, synthetic resins and 
tay products, and metals and metallurgical products. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Imperial Chemical Industries 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., are again represented 
at the British Industries Fair on stand K.93 in the chemical 
section, London and E.10, Nos. 1 and 2 in the hardware 
section at Birmingham. In the London section of the Fair 
the company is providing a comprehensive stand which can be 
regarded more as a bureau of information concerning Imperial 
Chemical Industries’ products than an exhibit. 

On the stand there are some models showing the application 
of I.C.I. products—particularly dyestuffs and fertilisers—and 
some models symbolical of the comprehensiveness of the 
organisation. Information concerning the products marketed 
by the company is obtainable and a specia! booklet published 
for the British Industries Fair is available to the public showing 
what Imperial Chemical Industries make, experts being in 
attendance to accept inquiries from and give consultations to 
buyers of chemical goods of all kinds for different applicaticns. 
In addition, the Nobel section of the company is represented 
by explosives for commercial projects, nitro-cotton, and many 
other articles which are marketed to the trade under familiar 
names. The main feature of the stand is a cinematograph 
display which runs continuously and shows some of the pro- 
cesses in the manufacture of heavy chemicals and dyestuffs, 
and also the commercial uses of explosives and the application 
of fertilisers. The stand at the White City was designed by 


Mr. J. Emberton, A.R.I.B.A, 


Graesser-Monsanto Co. 

To mark the sixtieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
firm, the Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., make 
their stand of special interest. On the stand will be found 
what is claimed to be the purest carbolic acid manufactured 
in the world to-day. As one of the oldest and largest makers 
of pure phenol and cresylic acid, cresols, and other coal tar 
products, there is no doubt that their exhibit will attract 
great interest. As regards fine and pharmaceutical chemicals, 
*“ Saccharin Monsanto ”’ and aspirin produced from the purest 
salicylic acid each in their turn appealed to its corresponding 
trade. Finally, British made vanillin demonstrates to the 
inquirer its exceptional whiteness, indicative of the highest 
possible standard of purity. 


South Metropolitan Gas Co. 


The South Metropolitan Gas Co.’s display of Metro chemical 
products is staged on a stand reminiscent of an Eastern temple. 
The stand occupies a corner position and is seen readily by 
visitors when they enter the chemical section on a follow- 
through gangway from the food section L. A large range of 
inorganic and organic compounds resulting from the manufac- 
ture and purification of coal gas and distillation of crude 
coal tar are shown, including road tars to British Ministry of 
Transport specifications, special preparations of sulphate of 
ammonia, disinfectant fluid, sulphate of iron, creosote, 
pyridine, anthracene, naphthalene, motor benzol, black 
varnish, and light and heavy oils of various grades and 
characteristics. 

Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Another gas company, the Gas Light and Coke Co., also 
exhibits a full range of its by-products, highly refined products 
as well as the cruder commercial grades; xylenes distilling 
within 2° C., toluene distilling within 0.4° C., white phenol 
40-41 per cent. ; closely cut fractions of pyridine bases and 
naphthalene of true melting point. All these are produced on 
a considerable scale, in addition to great quantities of road tar, 
pitch, creosote, and motor benzol. Non-caking sulphate of 
ammonia is a speciality of this firm, which is also well known 
for its manufacture of prussiates and prussian blues, of which 
there is an effective display. 


Salt Union, Ltd. 


The exhibit of the Salt Union, Ltd., is designed to show the 
large number of products manufactured from natural brine. 
The model at the front of the stand is of the Winsford vacuum 
works, where pure dried vacuum salt is manufactured under 
the most modern conditions, the whole process being carried 
out in such a way that the salt is not touched by hand at any 
stage. At these works, also, a number of well-known table 
salts are manufactured and packed under the most hygienic 
conditions. Amongst these may be mentioned the new 
iodised salt ‘‘ Salodine.’’ A full range of different grades of 
evaporated salt is shown and special attention is drawn also 
to ‘‘ Tansel,’’ for curing hides; ‘‘ Salunol’’ (hydrochlorite of 
soda) for bleaching, and bleaching powder and caustic soda, 
in both solid and liquid forms, produced by the electrolysis of 
brine. 
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Malehurst Barytes Co., Ltd. 


The Malehurst Barytes Co., Ltd., has purchased the Devon- 
shire Baryta Co., Ltd., during the past year, and is showing 
products from the Devonshire mines as well as products from 
its mines in Shropshire. The company has occupied itself 
very seriously with the production of a super white at a reason- 
able price. They also show their other products, and in 
addition their crude, sand, and Devonshire products. On 
this stand may also be seen a very interesting invention for 
the examination microscopically of powders and solids of all 
descriptions. This instrument, the Ramsden reflex-micrograph, 
is the result of considerable practical experience, and fills a 
very important position in every-day routine examinations 
of fineness of grinding or in any other problem where micro- 
scopic record and control either of a temporary or permanent 
nature is required. It is of value in many industries, and it is 
so built and operated that it will stand the wear and tear 
of perpetual work and retain its accuracy. The Ramsden 
reflex-micrograph has only been on the market during the past 
two months, and is causing considerable interest in profes- 
sions and industries as far apart as surgery and milling 


Joseph Crosfield & Sons 


A number of products for preservatives and soap making 
are shown by Joseph Crosfield and Sons, Ltd. These include 
powdered caustic soda, in tins, largely used for soap-making 
and general cleansing purposes ; flake caustic soda employed 
in the print packing and soap industries, and solid caustic 
soda, for soap making. Sodium silicate, used as an egg 
preservative, is made by the firm, who also manufacture 
glycerine in chemically pure grades. 


Spencer, Chapman and Messel. 


Spencer, Chapman and Messel, Ltd., show specimen bulbs 
of sulphur trioxide, as well as bulbs of oleum in various stages, 
80 per cent. solid, 60 per cent. liquid, 40 per cent. crystalline, 
and 20 per cent. liquid. In addition, there are samples of 
concentrated sulphuric acid of various strengths, hydro- 
chloric acid and nitric acid. . 


Fine Chemicals 


Johnson & Sons 

FoR many years, Johnson and Sons (Manufacturing Chemists), 
Ltd., have been recognised as one of the leading houses in 
the United Kingdom for photographic chemicals, and on their 
stand such products are displayed in bulk, special attention 
being devoted to metol, amidol, and pyro. Other chemicals 
displayed at this stand include nitrate of silver, iron per- 
chloride, dragon’s blood, bitumen, hydroquinone, ammonium 
bichromate, potassium bichromate, potassium cyanide, and 
all chemicals required for mechanical photography and for 
pure photography in all its branches. An interesting exhibit 
on this stand consists of acomplete range of test papers required 
for laboratory and trade purposes, including the strips of 
paper required for testing the amount of water in oil, which are 
now required in so many firms where oil fuel is used. 


Williams (Hounslow) 

Williams (Hounslow) Ltd.,exhibit aniline dyes in crystals and 
powder, soluble in water, spirit, oil, wax, benzene or naphtha, 
and suitable for application to leather, boot and floor polishes, 
soap, inks, varnishes, nitro-cellulose lacquers, cotton, wool, 
silk, cinematograph films, rubber, buttons, horn, ivory, 
lake making and many other purposes. Examples of dyed 
materials are also shown. Another feature of particular 
interest is the range of harmless colours for all classes of 
confectionery. As the laws governing the use of aniline 
dyestuffs in food vary in every country, they have made this 
subject a special study, and have ranges of dyes in strict 
conformity with the laws of all the principal countries of the 
world. In conclusion, mention should be made of nigrosines 
and indulines, which are finding increasing uses in all branches 
of industry. 


General Chemical & Pharmaceutical Co. 

The General Chemical and Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd., of 
Willesden, exhibit samples of ‘‘ Judex ’’ analytical reagents, 
each one of which is guaranteed to conform to the recognised 
A.R. standards. Interesting examples shown include di- 
methylglyoxime, which is of importance for nickel estimation, 
and dihydroxy-tartaric acid, a reagent for sodium estimation. 
Examples are also shown of various dyestuffs used in research 
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work. The General Chemical and Pharmaceutical Co. are 
prepared to consider the manufacture even in small quantities 
of the less usual chemicals required for research work, and this 
policy has recently resulted in the successful manufacture of 
a number of research chemicals which, as far as information 
is available, have not previously been manufactured within 
the Empire. A number of the company’s “ Vulcan ”’ chem- 
icals for electro-plating and process engraving are also shown, 
including a number of silver salts, compound nickel salts, 
etc. Cadmium and chromium compounds are also shown. 


George Atkinson & Co. 

Iodine has been prominently before the public during the 
last few years on account of its value in the treatment of 
various ills of the body. In the trade, “‘ Iodides ’’ are closely 
linked with the name of George Atkinson and Co., a branch 
of Whiffen and Sons, Ltd., of Fulham. Their product is of a 
high degree of purity, and a call at their stand (Ki11) will 
well repay a visit. Many other fine and pharmaceutical chem- 
icals are shown, such as emetine hydrochloride, bromides, 
quinine, caffeine, strychnine, and salicin. 


British Drug Houses 

The British Drug Houses, Ltd., are exhibiting on their 
stand an ingenious apparatus which has been specially designed 
to demonstrate the wide range of the B.D.H. Universal Buffer 
Solution and the various colour changes of the well known 
B.D.H. Universal Indicator. The apparatus once adjusted 
is quite automatic and consists of a number of glass siphon 
tubes and an equal number of larger mixing tubes arranged 
in a cascade fashion so that the siphon tubes empty each 
into its own mixing tube, and the latter overflow into the next 
siphon tube, and so on from top to bottom. The B.D.H. 
Universal Buffer Solution (Py 3°1) runs slowly into the upper- 
most siphon tube into which there also drops at a much 
slower rate a sufficient quantity of the B.D.H. Universal 
Indicator. The resulting red liquid siphons over into the 
larger mixing tube from which it flows into the next siphon 
tube. Into this latter is also dropping at a pre-determined 
rate an amount of alkali sufficient to make a distinct change 
in P,, shown by the alteration in colour of the liquid. The pro- 
cessis repeated, each pair of tubes receiving its quotum of alkali. 
This stand also illustrates the wide range of pure chemicals 
and medicinal pharmaceutical products manufactured by the 
company, many of them being the outcome of recent research 
in the B.D.H. laboratories and of the adaptation to a commer- 
cial scale of observations of scientific workers in other fields. 
In this latter connection an achievement of considerable merit 
and one which is of intense interest to all those concerned 
with public health is the production on a commercial scale of 
Vitamin D, in the form of irradiated ergosterol. Ephedrine 
is an alkaloid similarin chemical structure and in physiological 
action to adrenalin, with the advantages in that its action is 
much more lasting than that of adrenalin, and that it can be 
administered by the mouth. Tetra-iodo-phenolphthalein 
is used in X-ray diagnosis, in the branch of the work known 
as cholecystography or visualisation of the gall-bladder. 
Administration of the sodium salt or tetra-iodophenolphthalein 
has the effect of rendering the gall-bladder opaque to X-rays. 

B.D.H. has adapted to a commercial scale the recent ob- 
servations of Harington and Barger for producing thyroxine 
synthetically, and with the development of the synthetic 
process, the older process of extracting the active principle 


from the gland has been abandoned. Tetraform, another 
B.D.H. product, is carbon tetrachloride specially purified 
in the B.D.H. laboratories for medicinal use. In addition 


to the above products the B.D.H. exhibit includes many of 
their products which are already established in the medical 
and pharmaceutical world. Of these the following are proba- 
bly of the most general interest: Aether puriss. B.D.H., a 
brand of ether free from aldehydes and peroxides ; insulin ; 
microscopic stains; and, of course, laboratory chemicals, 
which the company manufactures in remarkable variety. 
May & Baker 

The products manufactured by May and Baker, Ltd., 
cover a very wide range and among them will be found, on 
the one hand, chemicals of interest to many branches of tech- 
nical industry, and on the other some of the latest pharmaceu- 
tical products. On the more purely industrial side, first and 
foremost, stand the mercurials. The firm is one of the largest 


manufacturers of mercurial salts in the Empire. Among 
those produced may be mentioned red and yellow oxides 
of mercury, used largely in the preparation of antifouling 
paints. As the result of considerable research, these compounds 
are now produced in the form of very finely divided voluminous 
powders. Attention may be drawn also to the manufacture 
of solvents such as ether, chloroform and amyl acetate. 
Cyanides, molybdates, saponin, etc., are also shown. 

In the pharmaceutical direction, the firm has always held 
a prominent position in the manufacture of arsenical products, 
which have proved of inestimable value in the treatment of 
tropical diseases. New products include Metarsenobillon, 
characterised by somewhat greater stability than any of the 
older preparations. It is especially suitable for intramuscular 
or subcutaneous injection. The firm is the sole licensee in 
the country to manufacture tryparsamide. Another product in 
the same category is Stovarsol (hydroxy-acetylaminophenyl- 
arsinic acid) for the treatment of ameebic dysentery. Ephe- 
drine and the sodium salt of tetra-iodo-phenolphthalein are 
also manufactured, as well as a wide range of hypnotics, 
bismuth salts, etc. 

Boots Pure Drug Co. 

The stand of Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., is divided roughly 
into two sections. The first section is a display of the products 
of the chemical department of the firm, consisting of fine 
chemicals, research chemicals, special medical products (bulk), 
special medical products (packed), and viules; the second 
section deals with export, and consists of medicinal and toilet 
packed proprietaries, and also tablets, pills, lozenges, pastilles 
and capsules. The products shown were too numerous for 
detailed mention, but mention may be made of the following : 
among the fine chemicals, acriflavine, proflavine, hexyl 
resorcinol, thiosinamine, benzamine lactate; among the 
research chemicals, cyanacetamide, methyl] toluene sulphonate, 
quinaldine, tropic acid, nitrosomethyl urethane, monoacetyl 
resorcinol, and hydroquinone monomethy! ether ; and among 
the special medical products, insulin powder and synthetic 
thyroxine. Special note may be made of the last product, 
made by the process of Harington and his co-workers. The 
export section provides overseas buyers with concrete and 
export packing, with fullest information concerning shipments, 
etc. A special staff is available for overseas buyers. 


A. Boake Roberts & Co. 

Since the last Fair the efforts of the firm of A. Boake 
Roberts and Co., Ltd., have been largely directed to improving 
the processes of manufacture of articles they are already 
marketing. As a result of plant improvements, this firm 
are now able to offer an ethyl acetate made from industrial 
methylated spirit that conforms to the B.E.S.A. specification 
The commercial manufacture of ethyl lactate has also been com- 
menced, and although not at present able to meet all demands, 
it is hoped to do so shortly. They are now able to offer 
diacetone alcohol practically free from acetone. On lines similar 
to those of their glycerine ester gum, they are now producing 
a glycerine copal gum, which is of great value where a very 
hard lacquer film is required. Abralac is a new synthetic 
resin which has already been proved of great interest to cellu- 
lose lacquer makers who wish to obtain a hard film in coloured 
lacquers. 

In the range of fine chemicals, one of this firm’s group of 
products is phenyl propyl alcohol and a full range of its 
esters. These are of considerable value to the soap makers 
and perfumers of rose perfume. Pure cinnamic acid, which it 
is believed has hitherto not been manufactured in this country, 
is now offered. The most important development, however, 
in this class of goods is the manufacture of musk xylol, 100 per 
cent. The commercial manufacture of this has not previously 
been achieved in this country, and after a long period of 
research work, A. Boake Roberts and Co., Ltd., have overcome 
the many difficulties and are now able to offer a material, 
which possesses all the physical properties that indicate the 
highest grade of purity. In view of the demand for a pure 
saponine, of a quality which it is believed has only previously 
been obtainable from the Continent, they are now manufac- 
turing a white product of a very high degree of purity. Chro- 
mium acetate is another article which they have commenced 
to manufacture during the past twelve months. The number 
of fine chemicals which the firm now prepares is more than 
three hundred, as against only seven or eight in 1914. 
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Howards & Sons 

Howards and Sons, Ltd., have displays of great interest. 
The cyclohexanol group of solvents are shown with examples 
of their value in the lacquer, varnish, laundry, soap and 
textile trades; isopropyl alcohol is also shown. Newer 
solvents, Howards’ ethyl lactate and diethyl carbonate, 
specially suitable in pyroxylin lacquers, nitrocellulose, cellu- 
lose acetate waxes, etc., are also exhibited, in addition to many 
specimens of fine chemicals, such as ethers, bromides, syn- 
thetic menthol, synthetic thymol, iodides, mercurials, salicy- 
lates, quinine, etc. A visit to their stand will prove of interest 
to anyone interested in the varnish and paint, celluloid, 
laundry and soaps, dry-cleaning, polish and similar trades, 
and all those connected with fine chemicals. 


Hopkia & Williams 

Hopkin and Williams, Ltd., are showing their well-known 
chemical reagents for analytical research purposes. This 
firm have been pioneers in the manufacture of fine chemicals 
since the middle of the last century, and before the war were 
producing between two and three thousand articles of this 
descriprion. Since then this number has been largely in- 
creased, and they are showing a few typical substances which 
indicate the wide range of the work they are undertaking. 
Amongst the exhibits will be found adipic acid, cyclo-hexyl 
chloride, methyl-benzo-thiazole, hydrazine hydrochloride, 
nitroso-beta-naphthol, potassium hydrogen phthalate, man- 
delic acid, hippuric acid, glycine, and a number of organic 
sulphides and mercaptans. They are also manufacturing 
indicators used for Py, determination. Another part of 
chemical manufacture in which they specialise is the prepara- 
tion of uranium salts. Hopkin and Williams (Travancore), 
Ltd., exploit monazite sand and the accompanying sands, 
ilmenite and zircon. Monazite sand products are dealt with 
by their associated company, Thorium, Ltd., at Uford, who 
are showing a full range of thorium and the allied rare earth 
salts. It should be noticed that this company has succeeded 
in establishing the rare earth industry in England, in spite of 
competition from abroad, and has provided a source of thorium, 
free from foreign control, for the incandescent gas mantle 
trade. A by-product in the treatment of monazite sand 








is mesothorium, which closely resembles radium, and is much 
used in the preparation of luminous compounds. Monazite 
sand contains only about the equivalent of 9 milligrammes of 
mesothorium per ton, but notwithstanding this exceedingly 
minute proportion, Thorium, Ltd., succeed in extracting 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the total amount present. 
A collection of cerium, lanthanum, neodymium and praeseody- 
mium salts are shown, some of which have already found 
application in various industries. An interesting and valuable 
development is the use of ilmenite, as a source of white 
titanium pigments. 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. 

Industrialists will find much to interest them at the stand 
of Burroughs Wellcome and Co. ‘‘ Tabloid ’’ first aid and 
medical equipments occupy the major portion of the display 
and pictorial representations of eleven cases in use together 
with specimen cases—which occupy a shelf immediately 
below the illustrations—serve to recall to mind the great 
range of these unique equipments. One showcase serves to 
display ‘‘ Tabloid ’’ first aid specially designed to meet vary- 
ing industrial needs. The well-known wide range of “ Weil- 
come ’’ brand chemicals are represented by elegant specimens 
of bismuth and mercury salts and of quinine. Among fine 
chemicals, ‘‘ Wellcome ”’ brand products are already widely 
known, and representatives of the latest advances are included 
in synthetic thyroxine, insulin, ergotoxine ethanesulphonate, 
and irradiated ergosterol, which, of course, provides a ready 
means of administering vitamin D. An array of alkaloids 
is another important feature of a most interesting display. 

Albright & Wilson 

The range of fine chemicals on the stand of Albright and 
Wilson, Ltd., includes phosphorus and its compounds, carbon 
tetrachloride (pure and technical), ammonium persulphate, 
pure precipitated sulphur, calcium phosphide and other impor- 
tant products, as well as their well-known brands of aerating 
materials, ‘‘ Antelope’ and ‘“‘ Ibex.’’ An attractive exhibit 
of particular interest to architects, masons and _ builders 
has been arranged in conjunction with Raines and Porter, 
to demonstrate the uses of silicon ester as a medium for stone 
preservation and restoration. 
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Thomas Morson & Sons 

Thomas Morson and Son, Ltd., confine their exhibits this 
year to a few only of the many hundreds of fine chemicals 
which they manufacture for pharmaceutical, medicinal, re- 
agent, and technical purposes. The items may be divided 
into two classes: (1) Well-known fine chemicals, the manu- 
facture of which has been a speciality of the firm for many 
years ; and (2) comparatively new or rare products which are 
at present in the early stages of development or the subject of 
special research work. In the first class will be found examples 
of potassium iodide in various forms and bismuth carbonate 
of different densities. A display of sodium glycerophosphate 
I0o per cent. serves to illustrate the whole series of glycero- 
phosphates, also manufactured on a _ large Phenol- 
phthalein is a recent addition to the firm’s list of products. 

The firm has always been associated with the preparation 
of the enzyme papain in its purest forms. Recent develop- 
ments in the study of the papaw tree by the growers, and 
improved methods in collecting and preparing the juice ob- 
tained from the fruit have prepared the way for a more inten- 
sive study of the possibilities for wider applications of the 
pure enzyme, and much of the research work on the subject 
is now being carried out. Specimens of papaw fruit, dried 
papaw juice, and the purified enzyme papain-Morson are 
exhibited 


scale 


W. J. Bush & Co. 
The increasing severity of foreign competition during the 
past year has caused the firm of W. J. Bush and Co., Ltd., 
to devote their main attention to increasing the efficiency of 
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their processes of manufacture. In this respect they have 
had gratifying success and feel that with an equal price basis 
with regard to supplies of raw material, they are now able 
to meet competition in any country in the world. An in- 
spection of the specialities they exhibit shows that in respect 
to quality, the products manufactured by them reach a high 
standard. Their principal specialities are vanillin, coumarin, 
salicylic acid and its derivatives, alpha ionone and other 
artificial violet products, essential oil isolates and their various 
esters. In the range of fine chemicals, of some of which they 
believe they are the only manufacturers in England, aceto- 
acetic ester, Oxalacetic ester, benzoyl chloride, caproic and 
other organic acids are of interest. They are also showing a 
series of solvents for cellulose lacquer and varnish industries. 


Thomas Tyrer & Co. 

A range of analytical reagents are shown on the stand of 
Thos. Tyrer and Co., Ltd. Bismuth and its compounds are 
largely prepared by the firm, and there is a display of bismuth 
compounds for industrial use. Nickel formate, applicable to 
the hydrogenation of oils and other nickel salts are also shown. 
Various salts of cobalt, photographic chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products are shown. 

Johnson, Matthey & Co. 

In the realm of precious metal, Johnson, Matthey and Co., 

Ltd., the well-known manufacturers and assayers, are showing 


gold, silver, platinum, and metals of the platinum group in 
various stages from the ore to the refined metal, and in various 
forms as alloys and salts. There is a very extensive exhibit 
in all forms and applications. They are also showing a range 
of high grade ceramic colours, for pottery decoration, and a 
range of chemicals for use in research, medical use, plating 
industries, and photography. 


Dyestuffs 
Several well-known dyestuffs manufacturers are congregated 


together at one end of the hall on a stand appropriately in the 
form of a hexagon. 


L. B. Holliday & Co. 

Inasmuch as the chemical staff of L. B. Holliday and Co., 
Ltd., during the war and up to comparatively recent times, 
have had as much work as they could possibly encompass 
in establishing a sufficiently full range of known and impera- 
tively needed dyestuffs in full supply and perfect quality, 
it was impossible to pay sufficient attention to the breaking of 
entirely new ground. With sucha state of things no virile and 
self-respecting dyestuff industry could rest content, and thus 
it came about that two or three years ago, L. B. Holliday and 
Co. re-established what had previously been allowed to lapse, 
namely, a department devoted solely to research in entirely 
new directions. The work of this department has already 
borne fruit, and the purpose of their exhibit is primarily 
to show the results so far as it has been hitherto possible to 
put them on the market, and also one or two things which have 
now reached an intermediate stage. 

In the first place they show the new Paradone Direct Blacks 
and Paradone Direct Grey, both as applied in calico printing 
and as applied in dyeing, particularly on machine-dyed yarn 
and probably also on viscose silk. These products constitute 
the first homogeneous vat colours which have yielded blacks 
of sufficient fastness to bleaching and all kinds of wear and 
usage, without having to develop the shade by a supplementary 
process. Secondly, they illustrate two entirely new browns, 
representative of a new group of dyestuffs, which are named 
Adamant Browns and which are, as it were, intermediate 
between chrome colours and vat colours; they are available, 
either for the fast dyeing of wool in various tones of brown, 
and have also proved themselves ideal for the dyeing of leather 
garments, such as are now in vogue, and some of these are 
on exhibition. 

Hickson & Partners 


Hickson and Partners, Ltd., are makers of dyestuffs and 
their intermediates, and also of acids and spirits. The policy 
of the firm has been twofold. First, to build up its own list of 
manufactures on logical chemical lines, so that its supplies of 
half-made materials, intermediate products, etc., were entirely 
of its own make, and secondly to specialise on a comparatively 
few dyestuffs in a big enough way to make a real success of 
these for world competition, while at the same time paying 
great attention to the vital question of the purity of all these 
products. Acting on these principles the company has built 
up its flow lines in two main directions. One is through 
chlorination and subsequent nitration of benzene down to the 
important series of which the main colour is sulphur black. 
During the various stages of conversion from benzene to 
sulphur black the company manufacture monochlor-benzene, 
ortho- and para-di-chlor-benzene, ortho and para-nitrochlor- 
benzene, di-nitrochlor-benzene and di-nitro-phenol. The 
other line of work in the dyestuffs series which the company 
have followed has been the triphenylmethane series culmi- 
nating in the valuable dyestuffs Magenta and the soluble 
blues. From benzene and toluene, through nitration, frac- 
tionation and reduction, the necessary primary nitro bodies 
and amines are obtained for the manufacture of Magenta. 
The company have adhered to the original English name of 
this product, and call all their types Roseine. The company 
are able to turn out all their grades in excellent quality, and 
among their main specialities offer Magenta in powder form 
(under the name New Roseine), and in pure crystals 
(Roseine AA Feather Crystals). Alkali soluble and ink blues 
of a wide range are also offered by the firm. The exhibit at 
the White City shows a large stand arranged as a chemical 
flow sheet with the samples of their various products in the 
correct positions. 
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John W. Leitch & Co. 
John W. Leitch and Co., Ltd., of Milnsbridge Chemical 
Works, near Huddersfield, a well-known and old-established 


firm which specialises in pure intermediates, nitro compounds 
for explosives, and high grade colours, show an extensive 
range of their intermediate products, including pure benzene, 
pure toluene, pure xylene, nitrobenzene, nitrotoluene, nitro 
xylene, pure orthonitrotoluene, pure paranitrotoluene, dini- 
trobenzene, various grades of dinitrotoluene, orthotoluidine, 
paratoluidine, xylidine, metaphenylenediamine, metatoluyl- 
enediamine, benzidine and tolidine, and also a series of fast 
bases for ice colours (azoic colours), in connection with which 
they have done much pioneer work. 

Selections of their colours are shown in various ways, some 
examples of their widely known fast pigment dyes and fast 
lake dyes being used as paints in the colouring of the posts on 
the stand, whilst others are shown in distemper form. They 
also show a number of samples of rubber colours. Examples 
of the application of their Silatose Yellow 2 G.L. to cellulose 
acetate (yarn and piece) attract attention, whilst piece dyeings 
with their cloth reds are noticeable. 

Their exhibition of silk and woollen fabrics dyed by the use 
of their new patent process for the application of azoic colours 
to these materials, with use of their fast bases, in conjunction 


with betanaphthol, or with the “ Brenthol’’ products of 
British Synthetics, Ltd., cannot be overlooked, both solid 
shades and various fancy effects being shown. This process 


gives results previously unobtainable on these fibres. Cotton 
goods dyed with azoic colours by means of their fast bases 


and ‘‘ Brenthol ’’ products are also shown. 
British Alizarine Co. 
The British Alizarine Co., Ltd., show products and inter- 


mediates illustrating the manufacture of alizarine from coal 
tar, and specimens of actual commercial alizarines and alizan 
threne colours which belong to the anthraquinone series. A 
sample of the world’s first coal tar dyestuff ‘‘ Mauveine,”’ 
made by Professor W. H. Perkin in 1856 is also shown. Special 
attention is drawn to the company’s range of chrome com- 
pounds, including chrome acetate, chrome chloride, chrome 
sulphate, chrome alum, and chrome tan liquor, these materials 
being used extensively in the calico printing, dyeing and 
leather tanning industries. Dyed and printed fabrics and 
printing inks, lakes, lacquers, artist’s colours, etc., together 
with exhibitsillustrating the various uses of their fast colours by 
well-known firms, are the chief feature of their stand. 


Brotherton & Co. 

Brotherton and Co., Ltd., exhibit sodium hydrosulphite 
for use in bleaching sugar, glue, et 1 also illustrate 
its application to the dveing of cotton and artificial silk by 
vat dyestuffs. Zinc Formosul, Soluble Zinc White Formosul 
and Redusol for stripping colours previous to re-dyeing are 
shown. Formosul as a discharge product in calico printing, 
and in combination with Leucotrope O and W cone., 
and white discharges on indigo dyed materials, are 
played Acid varns, worsted and 
chrome colours on dress materials are among the 
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colours for woollen 


Chemical Plant, etc. 
Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co. 
The Kestner Evaporator and Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1, manufacture all kinds of 
chemical plant, and particular mention may be made of the 


following apparatus. The patent climbing film evaporator 
has long ago proved itself in all industries, and is notable 
for a high ethtiency and wide adaptability, including the 


concentration of delicate liquors. It is interesting to note 
that the film principle has been successfully applied to the 
concentration of sulphuric acid for artificial silk works, parch- 
ment paper mills, etc. The recently-developed patent spray 
drier, which has been described in this journal, is of advantage 
in dealing not only with food products, but also with heavy 
chemicals, such as sodium acetate and sodium sulphate, et 

and produces a fine product in one operation, thus eliminating 


trinding. The troubles previously encountered with spray 
drying systems have been entirely Overcome. The Kestner 


Co. are specialists in heating problems and, in this connection, 


their oil circulation heating system (Merrill patent) deserves 


attention. It offers many advantages in process work 
over steam heating and direct heating, and enables high 
temperatures to be maintained without high pressures. <A 
large number of installations have been made, particularly 


in connection with processes employing pitch and other high 
melting point compounds. 

Water treatment plant is a further speciality. For dealing 
with boiler feed water to prevent scaling, the continuous blow- 
down softener has many advantages in comparison with lime 
and soda plants, whilst for cold softening the K-D 
exchange softener offers the advantages of high capacity and 
minimum salt consumption. For working in conjunction 
with boiler feed softening plant there is the Kestner degasser 
which prevents corrosion by removing dissolved oxygen from 
the water. 

In addition to the plant referred to above, the Kestner Co. 
also make rotary vacuum filters, heat exchanges, 


base 


film driers, 
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crystallisers, acid pumps, fans, elevatcrs, etc. In the con- 


struction of tl ious metals a 


anda particular 


nd alloys are employed, 
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mention should be made of stainless 


new material is r 


and Kestner’s have had 


This comparatively 
application 


celving 


considerable experience in 


employing it to the best advantage. Full information relative 
to the plants and processes handled by the Kestner Evaporator 
and Engineering Co., Ltd., may be obtained from their stand, 


K.12 
T. and C. Clarke 

A range of cast iron vessels, lined with special acid-resisting 
enamel, guaranteed free from lead, which are designed to 
meet the requirements of the chemical and allied trades, are 
being displayed by T. and C. Clarke and Co., Ltd. A number 
of small enamelled vessels suitable for the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical products and for use in research laboratories 
are shown, and the exhibit also includes mixers; stills jacketted 
for heating with steam or oil, either plain or with reflux con- 
denser ; and animproved pattern of sulphonators with rounded 
bottom and fitted with agitator, rope pulley, and swing bolts 
which enable the cover and stirring arrangement to be dis- 
connected easily from the body. A variety of beakers are on 
view, including a set complete with heating tank. 




















FINE CHEMICALS AND SOLVENTS, 


Aluminium Plant & Vessel Co. 

Some plant of special interest to lacquer manufacturers is 
shown by the Aluminium Plant and Vessel Co., Ltd., who 
display an aluminium churn for cellulose lacquers and spirit 
varnishes ; an aluminium varnish pan with a special bronze 
bottom ; and an aluminium steam pan. A large aluminium 
pan, 9 ft. 6 in. in diameter, is also shown, together with a 
number of transport drums. Apart from these vessels a 
number of smaller utensils is shown, and also a new type of 
aluminium cock which overcomes the scoring trouble often 
experienced with such apparatus. A number of aluminium- 
silicon castings are also displayed. 

As is probably widely known, this firm now manufacture 
in a good many metals other than aluminium, for all such 
purposes where the use of aluminium is not possible, namely, 
for handling alkalis, heavy acids (except nitric, for which 
aluminium is suitable), and so forth. In this line they are 
showing a selection of welded stainless steel work, a steam 
pan of welded pure nickel, and a copper still. This last is 
of interesting construction in that all the joints are auto- 
genously welded. 

The Dorr Co. 

The exhibit of the Dorr Co., Ltd., is designed to illustrate 
the many applications of Dorr equipment to chemical 
industry, in which problems involving the handling of solids 
suspended in liquids are of such frequent occurrence. A 
quarter size Dorr classifier is shown, and also a model of a Dorr 
bowl classifier. These machines are widely applied in 
separating fine from coarser fast setgling solids, and a fewtypical 
applications are degritting of lime prior to use in chemical 
processes, such as ammonia distillation, compounding of solid 


lubricants, treatment of sugar juices, removal of clay and iron 
oxide from sand, leaching of nitrate sands, and the washing 
of crystals. Space prohibits the display of actual Dorr 
thickeners and agitators, but a model is shown illustrating 
the arrangement of a continuous agitation and counter-current 
washing plant such as is used in causticising by the lime process 
or preparing phosphoric acid from phosphate rock and sul- 
phuric acid. Many coloured diagrams and photographs of 
typical installations are displayed. 


Manlove, Alliott & Co. 


Manlove, Alliott and Co., Ltd., exhibit, on their stand, 
photographs of various types of machinery manufactured by 
them, and also samples of various materials dried in their 
machines. The photographs mainly comprise drying machines, 
fire and steam-heated dryers, continuous rotary type, John- 
stone dryers, and similar vacuum machines. Filter presses 
and other machinery of special types are illustrated, 
together with laundry machinery and special dry cleaning 
apparatus. The samples illustrate the clarification of dry 
cleaner’s spirit, and cider and other liquors before and after 
clarification. 

Baker Perkins 

Baker Perkins, Ltd., show one of their well-known “‘ Univer- 
sal’’ machines of small capacity in special bronze, another 
two-bladed mixer of different construction for high speed 
work, a vertical action mixing kettle particularly suitable for 
liquid preparations of a viscid character, a stainless steel 
swing tip boiling pan, and a “ Fantafilla.’”’ This last is one of 
their latest designs of filling machines for moderate outputs, 
and of particular interest where sluggish creams or pastes have 
to be deposited accurately. They also have on their stand 
one or twosmaller machines. They particularly invite visitors 
to discuss problems of acid action and corrosion, to deal with 
which they have, besides the plant already mentioned, two 
table type mixers, nickel-plated and ebonite-lined. 


W. J. Fraser & Co. 

Numbers of photographs and drawings of plant are shown 
at the stand of W. J. Fraser and Co., Ltd., of Dagenham, who, 
owing to restricted space, are unable to show much in the way 
of full-size plant, but are relying on discussions with buyers. 

On this stand Frasers make a striking attempt to solve 
the plant maker’s biggest problem when exhibiting. All are 
agreed that the models and small individual pieces of plant 
which it is possible to show at an exhibition of this kind can 
but poorly represent the real quality of a complete chemical 
plant, large enough, perhaps, when erected, to fill the whole 
of an exhibition hall. The stand under notice successfully 
overcomes this difficulty. The main feature is a vigorous 
oil painting by Mr. Norman Howard, illustrating a bank of 
electrically-heated rectifying stills, complete with accessory 
plant. In the distance there is a vista of still larger vessels 
of a type erected by the firm. This forms the main and central 
part of a panelled screen closing the back of the stand. This 
screen is completed at either end with a series of photographs 
of actual plant recently built at Dagenham. 

The general design of the stand carries on the scheme of 
decoration applied to the back panel. 


Brinies & Goodwin 
Brinjes and Goodwin, Ltd., exhibit their Helix triple roller 
mill, to which many improvements have been made. Its 
design, weight, and workmanship combine to make a most 
smoothly running and durable mill, which gives a great output 
in proportion to power used. They also show their two- 
power filter press ‘‘ Ideal ’’ cone mill and some mixers. 


Synthetic Resins, Tar Products, etc. 
British Cyanides Co. 

The Beetle Products Co., Ltd., of Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
in conjunction with the British Cyanides Co., Ltd., the parent 
company, present an exhibit which in many respects is unique 
in the history of chemical industry. One of the most rapid 
developments connected with the chemical industry of the 
world since the war has been that of synthetic resins and 
moulding powders produced therefrom. 

A large and growing industry has been built up abroad, 
but in its development Great Britain has hitherto lagged 
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A GROUP OF STEEL PRODUCTs. 


behind. The range of synthetic resins made from coal tar 
products has severe limitations in that the colours are limited, 
and the smell of the coal tar product can never really be 
eliminated. The Beetle Products Co, have now put on the 
market a resin made from a urea-thiourea base which has 
neither colour, taste, norsmell. The result is that when mixed 
with suitable fillers moulding powders are produced which give 
mouldings of practically any colour or shade from white to 
black. Stands Nos. 83 and 84 in Hall ‘‘ K”’ are devoted 
to samples of Beetle ware. The attractions of these stands 
do not end there, however, for the company have a 
moulding press in actual operation so that the conversion 
of their powders into finished articles can be demonstrated on 
the spot. 


Birkbys, Ltd. 

Birkbys, Ltd., of Liversedge, Yorkshire, are exhibiting 
at the British Industries Fair at both London and Bir- 
mingham; at the former their Stand No. is F 13, and in 
Birmingham, A. 6 J. 3. Their principal exhibit is “ Elo,” 
a synthetic resin product comprising mouldings, moulding 
powders, insulating varnish and resin, and in one form or 
another used largely and increasingly for electrical work and 
scientific instrument making. To mention but a few of 
its properties, it will not soften in heat, it retains its shape 
and form under all normal and many abnormal conditions, 
is unaffected by damp, and can be moulded to very fine 
limits of accuracy. Metal inserts can, when required, be 
firmly moulded into position during the process of making, 
and furthermore ‘‘ Elo’’ can be drilled and tapped within 
certain very broad limits. 


Fletcher Miller 

Fletcher Miller, Ltd., exhibit the chief product manu- 
factured by them, which is ‘‘ Cooledge ’’ water soluble cutting 
oil, a 100 per cent. oil, used extensively by railways and 
leading engineers throughout the world. 

For turning, milling, gear cutting and grinding operations, 
it is very economical in use and produces well-finished work. 
Full information and samples can be obtained at the 
stand where experts are in attendance. This firm’s exhibit 
also comprises ‘** Swift ’’ oil, a sulphurised straight oil for 
heavy work. This prevents snipping, and is used on all 
operations on all metals. It is especially recommended for 
gear cutting and hobbing, and is compounded under the 
personal supervision of expert chemists. 


Road Tar Association 


The stand of the British Road Tar Association is of a novel 
character, the main object of the display being to give a 
graphic representation of a road-making scene. To this end, 
visitors will notice with great interest the log-cabin, which is 
typical of that familiar sight in road-making operations—the 
watchman’s hut. There is also to be seen the usual plant and 
equipment which plays such an important part in surface 
tarring operations, and an idea of the road surface will be 
presented by the flooring material. No less important is the 
Association's tar viscosity demonstration apparatus, which 
at a glance gives an indication of those desirable properties 
necessary in tar for road-making purposes. The‘Association’s 
Stand can be looked upon as being an information bureau 
wherein all those interested in the use of tar will have an 
opportunity of discussing the many questions concerning its 
uses and application for roads. 

John Moncrieff 

John Moncrieff, Ltd., glass section, G. 31, are showing 
Monax chemical glassware Monax is a heat and chemical 
resisting glass, and the exhibit includes very large beakers 
and flasks up to 15 litres capacity. John Moncrieff, Ltd., are 
particularly anxious to supply the needs of laboratories for 
the larger glass vessels for chemical purposes. They are 
demonstrating its mechanical strength by driving nails into a 
large block of wood with flasks that can safely be used for 
ordinary laboratory work. 

British Celanese 

British Celanese, Ltd., are illustrating a new use for cellulose 
acetate in the form of moulding powders, either black or 
coloured, which can be used in many cases for the same pur- 
poses as synthetic resin products. ‘‘ Celastine’’ as it is 
called can be supplied in the form of moulded sheeting, rods, 
and moulding powders. 


James A. Jobling & Co., Ltd. 


James A. Jobling and Co., Ltd., at their Stand N.O.3 have 
a display of ‘‘ Pyrex’’ heat resistant laboratory glassware, 
which finds application in the manufacture of beakers and flasks 
of various sizes and shapes and is particularly useful where 
there is any possibility of sudden cooling taking place. 


Benn Brothers’ Stand 

Among publishers’ stands at the Fair one of the largest 
and most impressive is that of Benn Brothers, Ltd., which 
occupies a large space in what was formerly known as the 
Chemical Hall (Stands A21 and 32). Here the firm’s numerous 
trade and technical journals and directories are on view, 
together with a fine assortment of their book publications. 
A similar stand has been organised at the Birmingham Fair 
(Building AA, Block 9E, Stand No. 1). 
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Metals and Metallurgical Products 
Hadfields, Ltd. 


In the domain of the chemical industries we are now enter- 
ing an era in which very high pressures and temperatures are 
coming into increasing use. These demand new and superior 
materials from the metaillurgist. The latest experiments in 
the production of oil from coal by hydrogenation impose a 
severe strain on steel used in the plant. The heat-resisting 
steels shown on the stands of Hadfields, Ltd., prove that the 
metallurgist has succeeded in providing the necessary materials. 
The applications illustrated are naturally confined to the small 
and more readily transported class of forgings, castings, rolled 
bar, and sheet. But in industrial practice they have founda 
widely increasing range of utility for reaction vessels, retort 
castings, large furnace muffles, melting vessels, and power 
plant. The same firm has an important range of exhibits 
of their “ Era/CR”’ non-corrodible steels, which are com- 
pletely resistant to a wide range of chemical agents, and, 
therefore, specially suitable for the construction of plant 
used in the numerous large scale processes in which chemically 
active materials are dealt with, and under various conditions 


range of chemical agencies which this material successfully 
resists include mineral and organic acids, sea water, and 
corrosive salts, such as chlorides and sulphates. It is applicable 
to the food industries, and is also resistant to fruit juices, 
beverages, and condiments. 


Thos. Firth & Sons 

Thos. Firth and Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, the manufacturers 
of “‘ Staybrite ’’ steel and various super rustless and super 
malleable steels, are exhibiting a number of products in these 
metals. ‘‘ Staybrite’’ is particularly useful in the manu- 
facture of vats, tanks and stills in which there may be any 
danger of corrosion, and on this account is of great interest 
to the chemical industry. 

A large condenser tube which is shown is another appli- 
cation of stainless steel. Besides the number of small exhibits 
a number of photographs of large chemical plant installations 
are on view. This firm have recently published a booklet 
dealing with their products entitled Steels Specially Resistant 
to Corrosion and Heat, in which not only are detailed charac- 
teristics of their steels given, but also a useful number of 
points to be noted when joining ‘‘ Staybrite ”’ steels, either 
by welding, soldering, riveting or by any other method. 





where serious corrosion of other metals would occur. The 
e es es oe e 
Exhibits at the Birmingham Fair 
[HE Birmingham Section of the British Industries Fair was 


opened at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, on Monday, under 
the most favourable conditions. By extensions and structural 
alterations, which include the provision of a large new building 
in place of the long corridor, which connected Buildings A and 
B, the buildings have been thrown into one. This is a third 
of a mile long, and has an average width of 250 ft. There 
is no exhibition so large as this, under one roof, in the world. 
Over 180,000 square feet of space is occupied by the goo exhi- 
bitors. They number just 300 more than last year. Among 
the exhibitors are 42 in the metals section, and 210 in engi- 
neering. For the first time there are exhibits representative 
of the national gas industry. 
I.C.1. Lacquers, Varnishes and Paints 

The display of paints, oil, enamels, and varnishes is one of 
considerable interest, and somewhat larger than that of last 
year. A good number of leading houses are represented, 
although some absentees are to be noted. One of the most 
noteworthy stands is that of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., whose group of exhibiting companies includes Nobel 
Chemical Finishes, Ltd., Naylor Bros. (London), Ltd., and 
the Frederick Crane Chemical Co., Ltd., whose products are 
shown in close proximity one with another. Considerable 
progress has been made in connection with the manufacture 
of new cellulose paints and varnishes, and it is also to be noted 
that the company markets British made wallpapers. In the 
Frederick Crane exhibit the “‘ Zapon’’ and ‘‘ Brassoline ”’ 
cellulose lacquers and varnishes are prominent as well as 
spraying and brushing enamels, and coloured and frosting 
lacquers. Naylor Bros. show the Suwidec oak varnishes, 
together with gloss paints, super-matt, flat oil-paints, and a 
variety of enamels. On panels there is to be noted a good 
range of colourings and decorative finishes. The ‘‘ Belco’”’ 
cellulose finishes for industrial purposes and wood-finishes 
for furniture, etc., are displayed by Nobel Chemical Finishes, 
Ltd. Crawshaws’ chemical colanders for degreasing machine 
parts are also featured. 


International Combustion 

International Combustion, Ltd., is showing various compo- 
nent parts of the well-known ‘“‘ Lopulco’”’ plant ; the commer- 
cial pulverising department of the same company is displaying 
the method of grinding and screening various materials ; and 
on the same stand are also exhibiting the associate companies 
Underieed Stoker Co., Ltd., and Coal Oil Extraction, Ltd. 
In connection with the first named company, the plant shown 
is similar to that installed in some of the largest power stations, 
not only in this country, but in the world generally, as for 
example, Paris, Berlin, and New York; and also ordered 


recently for each of the four super-power stations authorised 
by the Central Electricity Board for Great Britain. 
The detailed exhibits are as follows :—International Com- 


bustion, Ltd.—(a) Pulverised fuel feeder. This special design 
has been brought out since the last Fair; (b) ‘’ R”’ burner. 
This burner (about which much has been written recently in 
the Press) has, by reducing greatly the flame length, made it 
possible to instal a smaller combustion chamber than hitherto. 
This in itself has altered very considerably the whole design 
of the ‘‘ Lopulco’’ system ; (c) ‘‘ Murray ”’ tubes and heaters. 
These are for lining the combustion chamber walls, and take 
the place of the older fashioned refractories. The great 
advantage lies in reducing to a negligible amount the furnace 
up-keep costs, and by being connected to the boiler, in in- 
creasing to a marked degree the evaporation of the whole 
unit; (d) the Raymond mill. This mill, which has been 
installed in the power stations above mentioned, is a most 
important part of the system; and, finally, (e) ‘‘ Scenes in 
Action.’’ These show the working of the ‘‘ Lopulco ”’ system. 
The Underfeed Stoker Co., Ltd., show the ‘‘A”’ stoker, the 
‘“L”’ stoker, the “‘ Usco”’ air heater, and the ‘‘ Detrick Usco ”’ 
suspended arch. Coal Oil Extraction, Ltd., show specimens 
of oil, etc., taken from carbonisation process. 


D. Anderson & Son 

Wood preservatives, anti-corrosive paints, and bituminous 
paints are well represented in the Fair. D. Anderson and Son, 
Ltd., of Stretford, Manchester, show wood preservatives 
and anti-corrosive paints, and Berry, Wiggins and Co., Ltd., 
of Stratford Market, London, and the Cellacite Works, Ltd., 
of High Holborn, feature bituminous paints. Paints and 
bitumen solutions and oils and greases are exhibited by W. J. 
Tranter, Ltd., of Tipton, and bituminous roofing compounds 
and paints by Robert W. Blackwell and Co., Ltd. 

Varnishes, enamels and japans (air-drying and stoving) and 
cellulose lacquers for industrial purposes are contained on the 
stands of Arthur Holden and Sons, Ltd., of Bradford Street, 
Birmingham ; while ‘‘ Glissen’’ and other cellulose products 
together with lacquer for metal work are to be seen in the 
products of R. Cruickshank, Ltd., of West Bromwich. A 
variety of ‘‘ Cerric ’’ products (cellulose lacquers and enamels 
and glossy white and other colours and various wood finishing 
materials) is prominently displayed on the stand of Cellon 
(Richmond), Ltd., of Richmond, Surrey. 

Mouldensite, Ltd., The Damard Lacquer Co., Ltd., and 
Bakelite, Ltd., have two stands (in Buildings A and C) in 
which are represented various synthetic resin products, and 
lacquer tubes, impregnated coils, and various finished mould- 
ings for the electrical and kindred trades. 

The ‘‘Germ process’”’ lubricating oils are demonstrated 
from the efficiency point of View by the Henry Wells Oil Co., 
Ltd., of Haymarket, London. Fletcher Miller, Ltd., of 
Dukinfield, Cheshire, have a stand devoted to water soluble 
cutting oil, sulphurised cutting oil, quencher oils and hardening 
compounds. Electro-plating equipment with vats, barrels, 
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and chemicals, together with the ‘ Tryke” apparatus for 
degreasing is shown by W. Canning and Co., Ltd., of Great 
Hampton Street, Birmingham. 

The value of tar for road construction is demonstrated by 
the British Road Tar Association, London. The Atlas preser- 
vative Co., of Deptford, London, is represented by iron and 
steel preservative paint ‘“‘ Atlas Ruskilla’’ and wood preser- 
vatives. Other exhibits include chemical apparatus by the 
Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., of Deepfields, Staffs ; chemical 
fire extinguishers by the Well Lamp Co., Aston Street, Bir- 
mingham, and laboratory equipment by W. and J. George, 
Ltd., of Great Charles Street, Birmingham. 

Woodhall-Duckham Companies 

On the stand occupied by the Woodall-Duckham Companies 
at Birmingham, some of the leading types of plant constructed 
by them are illustrated by means of models. Four types of 
carbonising plant designed to meet varying requirements are 
shown :—1. The W-D Continuous Vertical Retort, which gives 
a high thermal yield per ton of coal and per unit of ground 
space, combined with a first-class domestic coke and low labour 
costs; 2. The W-D Intermittent Vertical Chamber, which 
occupies less ground space than horizontal retorts, and is 
particularly suitable for carbonising cheap slacks producing 
a dense coke, suitable for domestic purposes when properly 
screened ; 3. The W-D Inclined Chamber, which meets the 
demand of modern gasworks practice for bulk carbonisation, 
and produces good coke from poorly coking coals; 4. The 
Becker Coke Oven, which is the latest development in coke 
oven construction. A model of the Carpenter drier is shown. 
Another model of great interest is that of the, T.I.C. (Lead 
Bath) Tar Treatment Plant; the exhibit includes also a 
number of special shapes of silica and firebrick material used 
in the building of W-D plants. 

Petters, Ltd., of Yeovil and Ipswich, are exhibiting a 
comprehensive range of engines and electric generating sets 
which include oil and petrol engines for marine and land use. 

The Monometer Manufacturing Co. (1918), Ltd., are showing 
at Birmingham a number of their new process pressure die 
casting machines for the casting of aluminium and aluminium 
alloys and melting furnaces for white metal alloys and lead. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 

Non-ferrous metals are in great variety, and are exhibited 
in many shapes and sizes. Scientific metallurgical research 
has achieved far-reaching results and has led to the production 
of many special alloys. The exhibits of sheets and tubes, 
particularly of brass and copper, are of all-round excellence. 
Noteworthy developments are revealed in the production of 
stainless steel and iron, for which corrosion-resisting qualities 
are claimed. A good display is made of non-cracking nickel 
silver, and of architectural metal work, 





Birmingham City Analyst’s Report 

THE annual report of the Birmingham City Analyst (Mr. 
J. F. Liverseege) states that during the past year 5,560 
samples were submitted for analysis. Of these 4,819 were 
taken under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 22 under the 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 26 from soot gauges, and 
693 from various Corporation departments. Of the 4,819 
samples examined under the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
152 were adulterated, 12 being by preservatives only and 
140 in other ways. Of the samples 3-2 per cent. were adul- 
terated, which was practically the same amount as in the 
previous year (3:3 per cent.). The percentage of samples 
adulterated with preservatives only was, as usual, small, 
being o-2 per cent. Of the samples 4,570 were foods, 73 
drinks, and 176 drugs. Last year 2,568 samples of milk were 
analysed, and 3-8 per cent. were adulterated, being nearly 
the same proportion as in 1926 (3-9 per cent.). The average 
composition of the whole of the samples was 8-82 per cent. of 
solids-not-fat and 3-63 per cent. of fat. These figures differed 
little from previous years, and were well above the legal 
presumptive limits of 8-5 per cent. and 3-0 per cent. Last 
year 24 samples of the liquid deposit obtained by the soot 
gauges were examined. 
matter was in May (38-7 tons per square mile), and the lowest 
in April (16-2), and the average for the year was 20°8. The 
largest amount of dissolved matter was in November (15:7), 
and the smallest in April (8-0). 


The largest amount of undissolved - 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Statement by Dr. Dreyfus 

IN a covering letter issued with the annual report and balance 
sheet of the Celanese Corporation of America for the year 
ended December 31, 1927, Dr. Camille Dreyfus states that 
during the year the company acquired control of the Celluloid 
Corporation, formerly the Celluloid’Co., and has turned over 
to that Corporation an exclusive licence under its patents for 
the manufacture of non-inflammable film and non-inflam- 
mable celluloid in the United States of America and its 
dependencies, and the independent countries of Central and 
South America. The Celluloid Corporation is at present 
erecting a plant with a production of 10,000 lb. of cellulose 
acetate daily for this purpose. The plant is located at Cum- 
berland, and will be operated by the Celanese organisation, 
thus enabling both companies to enjoy reduced costs. 

The Celanese Corporation is in a very strong position, and 
owns patents covering, inter alia, the production of cellulose 
acetate and of artificial silk, non-inflammable celluloid (also 
used in the splinterless glass industry), non-inflammable films, 
lacquers, varnishes and numerous other articles made there- 
from, covering nearly every important step from raw materials 
to finished products. Some of these patents are of a chemical 
nature, others mechanical, others apply to dyestuffs and 
dyeing and finishing methods used in the manufacture of 
cellulose acetate silk, fabrics, etc. The enlarged plant for the 
production of Celanese, which has already been financed and 
which will double the present capacity, will commence pro- 
duction it is hoped in March of this year. 





The Carbonisation of Coal Particles 

Mr. F. S. SInNaATT will read a paper on ‘“‘ The Formation and 
Structure of Cenospheres : A Study of the Carbonisation of Coal 
in the Form of Particles,’’ before the Nottingham Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, on Wednesday, March 7, 
at University College, Nottingham, at 7.30 p.m. When fine 
particles of caking coal are allowed to enter a space maintained 
at temperatures above 500° C, the carbonised product assumes 
the form of hollow spheres. These have been termed ceno- 
spheres. Cenospheres have two main structures: a lattice 
with the spaces covered with a thin film which may be trans- 
parent to transmitted light, and minute bodies which can be 
detected in the film. It is thought that the information 
obtained by the study of cenospheres may be of interest in 
helping to explain the structure of coke. Cenospheres have 
been detected in the dust evolved from a number of industrial 
furnaces. 





Messel Medal Awarded to Dr. R. A. Millikan 


THE Messel Medal of the Society of Chemical Industry, which 
is the highest distinction conferred by the Society, has been 
awarded to Professor Robert Andrews Millikan, of the depart- 
ment of physics of the University of Chicago. Professor 
Millikan received the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1925, and has 
also received the Hughes Medal of the Royal Society of 
London and the Faraday Medal of the Chemical Society of 
London. Professor Millikan is one of the greatest living 
experimental physicists, and first achieved fame for his 
remarkably exact measurements of the electric charge on an 
electron. Since then he has worked on problems arising out 
of Bohr’s theory of atomic structure, and also, in the past few 
years, on the very penetrating short-wavelength radiation of 
the atmosphere, the existence of which at high altitudes he 
has definitely demonstrated. 





Royal Society: Candidates for Election 

THE Council of the Royal Society has decided to recommend 
the following candidates for election into the Society, among 
others: Professor W. N. Haworth, director of the department 
of chemistry in the University of Birmingham since 1925, who 
has carried out research work on the terpenes and the car- 
bohydrates ; Professor S. B. Schryver, professor of biochemis- 
try in the Royal College of Science since 1920, who has carried 
out research on organic and biological chemistry; and 
Professor R. Whytlaw-Gray, professor of chemistry at Leeds 
University since 1923, who has latterly devoted much attention 
to the colloid chemistry of smokes. 
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Proceedings of the Carbonisation Conference 
A Thorough Discussion of Papers 


The Carbonisation Conference, organised by the Joint Fuel Committee, consisting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, the 
Coke Oven Managers’ Association, the Society of Chemical Industry and the Institute of Fuel, was opened at the Birmingham 


and Midland Institute, 


At the commencement of the Carbonisation Conference, on 
Tuesday, Professor A. Smithells, F.R.S., president of the 
Institute of Chemistry, introduced the first speaker, Sir Richard 
Threlfall, F.R.S., chairman of the Fuel Research Board. 

Sir Richard Threlfall said the great honour of welcoming the 
conference to Birmingham had been conferred upon him 
mainly on the grounds that he happened to be citizen of 
Birmingham. In this Conference was to be recognised the fact 
that the study of fuel had at last come into its own. He was 
aware that there had been previous conferences; in fact, 
three previous conferences, and he hoped there would be 
many more. Thirty years ago, when he first became interested 
in fuel, he could not find anybody to talk to about it. Nobody 
took any interest in it, and people said that all they wanted to 
know was that the price of fuel was so and so. It was, indeed, 
only in the last few years that he had found people who 
would take an interest in the scientific aspect of the matter. 

During the present conference he understood that low- 
temperature carbonisation was to be discussed. That was a 
question which first reached a practical experimental stage 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham. He believed it was in 
1909 or 1910, when he was still acting as consulting engineer, 
that he had the opportunity of spending a month in the works 
of the late Thomas Parker, investigating the problem, and he 
had always felt—as he had stated on many occasions—that 
if that attempt had only been carried out in a gasworks, 
there would have been a very reasonable chance of it succeed- 
ing. Afterall, however, the whole problem of the carbonisation 
of coal at low temperature was only a problem, so to speak, 
of intermediate interest. They did not carbonise coal that they 
burned in the fires to-day, and, in the future, he supposed gas 
would be used, and eventually we should come to gas and elec- 
tricity, and anything in between would assist the intermediate 
stage by the provision of fuel which would remove the reproach 
of befouling the atmosphere with smoke. 


James Watt and the Prevention of Smoke Pollution 

Outside the meeting hall was the well-known statue of 
James Watt, who was known to everybody as the improver 
of the steam engine, but it was not generally known what a 
versatile person James Watt really was. It was a fact that 
he had studied the problem of trying to avoid smoke in con- 
nection with his engines, and there were some interesting 
letters in that connection in the collection of his letters, made 
in 1844 by Mr. Muirhead. For instance, it was mentioned 
in a letter to Mrs. Watt in 1785 arid in another letter to a 
certain Mr. de Luck in 1788. Again, in 1790, James Watt, jun., 
wrote to his father on the same subject, and these letters— 
extracts from which Sir Richard read—contained all the 
elements of discovery, propaganda, and bringing the invention 
into effect. 

Continuing, Sir Richard Threlfall said he need not refer to 
Murdoch’s work on gas, which was well known to everybody, 
but he would just mention that gas was first employed in 
lighting the Soho Works, according to Watt, in 1802, a matter 
of 125 years ago, and he, personally, speaking to a number of 
those interested in the carbonisation of coal, was amazed to 
think that the carbonisation of coal still required extended 
experimental research after a quarter of a century. However, 
perfection could never be reached in this or in any other 
matter. Finally, Sir Richard again extended a cordial welcome 
to the conference on behalf of the City of Birmingham, which, 
however, he said, he was not entitled to do, because sitting 
beside him was Mr. Alderman Lloyd, Chairman of the Cor- 
poration Gas Committee. 

Coal Carbonisation in Birmingham 

Professor Smithells said that they would all feel that there 
was no city in the country in which more fittingly a 
conference on carbonisation could be held. It was not only 
that Birmingham at the moment was accentuated in import- 
ance by the holding of the British Industries Fair, but in 
itself, it would always stand as one of the great centres in 


Birmingham, on Tuesday. 


Below we give an account of the proceedings. 


which the carbonisation of coal had been furthered to the 
great advantage of the carbonisation industry, and where a 
public authority had shown splendid enterprise. 

He could speak feelingly on this subject because he had been 
concerned personally, as chairman of the general research 
committee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, and in con- 
nection also with Leeds University, for which a good deal of 
experimental work was carried out in Birmingham ; he could 
not speak too highly or too gratefully of the way in which the 
authorities in Birmingham and their officers had lent them- 
selves and their resources to this investigation work. 

These conferences had come into being during the last four 
years. At first they were held by one agency, but other 
agencies had lately come together and there were now four 
distinct bodies uniting in helding this conference on carbonisa- 
tion. It was believed by those concerned that by the inter- 
change of.information, by the pooling of knowledge, there 
would be mutual help, and by that means it would be possible 
to sclve the many problems that abound in the coal industry. 
He hoped, also, that it would be possible to do one thing 
further, that it would be possible to afford some guidance to 
the public as to how far problems had been solved. He felt 
at the present time that it was a real cause of anxiety and alarm 
that the public should be so much at the mercy of those who 
made explicit and definite statements with great confidence 
and with great publicity on some of the most difficult questions 
connected with fuel. 

From a conference such as this, the public, through the 
Press, ought to get some clear idea as to how far problems 
have been solved, and should be put on their guard against 
putting their belief and their money into enterprises concerning 
which over-confident statements were made and claims put 
forward which, in the present stage, could not be fully justified. 

In asking Dr. G. C. Clayton, M.P., to take the chair for the 
morning session, Professor Smithells expressed the appre- 
ciation of the conference that Dr. Clayton, despite his pressing 
industrial and parliamentary engagements, had found it 
possible to come. 


Dr. Clayton on Fuel Research 


Dr. Clayton, before calling on the authors of the papers to 
be presented, said this conference was the fourth of a series 
which had been organised by the Joint Fuel Committee, 
formed some three or four vears ago by the Society cf Chemical 
Industry, the Institution of Gas Engineers, and the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association. The Institute of Fuel also was 
now operating with the Joint Fuel Committee, this being 
the first conference in which it had participated. The import- 
ance of research into fuel did not require emphasising, but 
the equal or even greater importance of applying the great 
mass of information which existed on fuel utilisation did not 
always attain such prominence. The object of the joint fuel 
committee was to spread accurate information by means of 
conferences and discussions. The importance of this object 
had always been emphasised by the Fuel Research Board, 
of which he was a member, and in its earliest days Sir George 
Beilby had pointed out that ‘‘in any practical programme 
for fuel economy, the first place ought to be assigned to the 
putting in order, without loss of time by the consumers them- 
selves, of a system of control which will ensure that a stop 
shall be put to gross waste, and that the existing appliances 
and known methods are worked to the best advantage.” 

The subject of the proceedings that day, continued Dr. 
Clayton, referred to the problems of the gas industry, and was 
very comprehensive. Two at least of the papers had been 
given before, but were again brought forward to afford a 
further opportunity for discussion. The gas industry had 
always been in a somewhat unique position in that the freest 
interchange of views took place between the various author- 
ities and technical workers, and it was probably largely owing 
to this that the gas industry had developed along sound, if 
somewhat cautious, lines, to its present magnitude. Inasmuch 
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as there was little direct competition between the different 
companies, the gas industry was perhaps in a somewhat 
favoured position, but there was ‘no doubt that progress 
would bestimulated similarly by freer interchange of data and 
experience in other industries. 

Gratifying progress had already taken place in this direction ; 
the formation of co-operative research associations emphasised 
this fact, but much more still remained tobedone. Incertain 
other sections of the fuel industries there was still a certain 
amount of hesitation by firms in putting the whole of their 
cards on the table. This fear, however, was gradually being 
broken down, and there could be no doubt that the conferences 
organised by the joint fuel committee would provide a stimulus 
in that direction. 

Papers Presented 
The following series of papers were then presented and 


discussed together :—‘‘ The General Scope of the Gas In- 
dustry,” by W. J. A. Butterfield ; ‘“‘ Some Phases of Modern 


Practice in Gas Manufacture,’”’ by T. Hardie; ‘“ Presidential 
Address to the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers, 1927,” by T. Hardie; ‘“‘ Continuous Vertical 
Retorts,’”’ by M. Barash and T. C. Finlayson; “ Vertical 
Intermittent Chamber Ovens for Gas Manufacture,”’ by N. J. 
Bowater; and ‘‘ Intermittent Vertical Chambers,” by R. H. 
Ruthven. 
Dr. Smith on Coke Ovens 

Dr. E. W. Smith, so as to stimulate discussion, said he knew 
there were a large number of gentlemen present who had a 
great deal to say, but possibly they thought that what they 
had to say was a matter of detail; it was detail that was 
wanted, however. In the first place, he would like to put 
to gas engineers the query as to whether the time had not 
come for them, instead of following one another very largely 
in the fashion of carbonising plants, rather to accept the 
proposition that every gas works required its own special 
consideration, and that what was good for one works was not 
necessarily good for another works even just across the way ; 
that there were different systems for carbonising, each of 
which had its own peculiar set of conditions and its own 
peculiar requirements. 

Although he was particularly interested in two or three 
different systems, he recognised that coke ovens had their 
place, and an increasing place, in very large works. Possibly, 
in view of the geographical position of the Beckton works, 
and inasmuch as the war was quite recent, the Gas Light and 
Coke Co. would have to think twice about installing such 
plant there ; it would have been impossible to have run coke 
ovens, and to have produced the great flares which those 
ovens produced, at the mouth of the Thames during the war. 
There were coke ovens at Saltley during the war, but they had 
had to be closed down during air raids. That was a matter 
of minor importance to Birmingham, which was very far 
away, but at the mouth of the Thames it would have been 
impracticable, and would be impracticable in the future, if 
there were a likelihood of war and of extensive air raids, to 
use such plant, because the bigger the production of coke 
oven gas, the more serious it would be from the point of view 
of the supply of gas in the City of London if the coke oven 
plant was closed down. The type of carbonising plant which 
gave the least amount of smoke and the least amount of glare 
and flare, situated preferably in a retort house, was the type 
to which, in London particularly, consideration would have 
to be given. 

The Question of Tests 

There was one point in which he personally was very much 
interested, and in connection with which he was afraid he 
had not much sympathy in any quarter, namely, that he 
believed a great deal of harm was done to-day by gas engineers 
insisting upon and stipulating rigid, excessive guarantees of a 
fictitious nature with regard to tests carried out over short 
periods. He put it to them that it was infinitely better to 
take the overall costs of gas production, whatever the system, 
in preference to some spectacular figure of thermal yield per 
sq. ft. of ground space, or thermal yield per ton of coal. There 
were many installations—some of which he knew intimately, 
and many of which he knew of only by hearsay—which had 
been spoiled because of the unbusinesslike insistence by gas 
engineers upon obtaining figures which, though they could be 
obtained quite readily, could only be obtained at the expense of 
straining the refractories, the buck stays and the whole setting. 


In that way one could get figures which might appear to be 
very good for presentation to a gas committee or a board of 
directors, or might appear very attractive in, say, a technical 
paper which might subsequently be written, but, from the point 
of view of gas production and of gas costs over a period of 10 
or 20 years—and that was the thing that really mattered— 
they were valueless. Real harm had been done to many 
installations—not just one or two, but many—by guarantees 
being put up to one contractor and then transferred to another, 
so that each was working against the other in order that they 
might be increased and increased, until an impossible figure 
had been demanded and obtained over a short period, much 
to the detriment of the plant. 

Dr. Smith suggested that the basis of these strict guarantees 
was a matter which might be discussed with advantage. Let 
them be strict, but let them be guarantees which were going 
to be conducive to the production of cheap gas, and not 
guarantees which would give one the satisfaction of doing a 
contractor down or of finding that he had stretched them ; 
there was no satisfaction in that. Another point he empha- 
sised was that when figures were discussed, all the relative 
information in connection with the tests or runs should be 
submitted to technical men. It was all very well to put 
inadequate information forward for Stock Exchange purposes 
(laughter), but if discussions by technical men were to be of 
any value it was necessary to have all the relative information. 

It was desired that at this conference engineers should 
discuss problems of carbonisation without any attempt being 
made to prove—for it could never be proved—that any one 
system was preferable to any other under all circumstances ; 
there was the statement that horizontal retorts, which were 
not dealt with specifically in a paper at the conference, had 
still their place and had been very much improved in the 
last Io or 15 years; and that it was only in the very large 
works that one would consider coke oven carbonisation, which 
was still static carbonisation. One could not overlook also 
that if gas undertakings were going to progress still further 
they could not neglect the solid fuel aspect of the subject. 

A report of the further proceedings of the conference will 
appear in the next issue of this journal. 





Chemicals in the Argentine 
Report of Department of Overseas Trade 

Tue Department of Overseas Trade has issued the ‘‘ Report 
on the Commercial, Economic and Financial Conditions of the 
Argentine Republic, September, 1927,” by Mr. H. O. Chalkley, 
commercial secretary to the legation at Buenos Ayres (H.M. 
Stationery Office, pp. 90, 2s. 6d.). It is stated that the 
principal heavy chemicals imported into the Argentine 
Republic from countries other than the United Kingdom are 
caustic soda, from the United States and Germany, for soap 
making, cleansing of drains, etc., and for sheep dips ; sodium 
sulphide from Germany, for use in tanneries for de-hairing ; 
calcium chloride from Germany for ice making and refrigera- 
tion; bleaching powder (chloride of lime) from Germany, 
France and United States, for bleaching textiles and for 
bleach liquor; silicate of soda from Germany, Holland and 
Belgium, for soap making, egg preserving and as an adhesive 
for lining casks, etc. ; sulphate of copper from United States, 
Belgium, Germany, for seed disinfectant and for vine spraying. 

As regards details of imports, figures are given for 1926 and 
1925 as follows (1925 in brackets): Tartaric acid, 1,130,149 
kilos (1,028,185 kilos), mainly from Italy; sheep dips, 
9,802,237 kilos (9,175,635 kilos), nearly all from the United 
Kingdom; prepared medicines to the value of $5,203,712 
($5,003,859), the United Kingdom supplying an amount 
valued at $280,572 ($258,964) ; caustic soda, 7,767,743 kilos 
(7,666,499 kilos), the United Kingdom supplying 3,209,050 
kilos (3,534,010 kilos), and the rest coming from the United 
States; carbonate of soda, 23,101,568 kilos. (22,924,701 
kilos.), the United Kingdom supplying 18,905,708 kilos. 
(13,915,327 kilos.) ; aniline dyes, 406,177 kilos. (339,033 kilos.), 
mainly from Germany and the United States, with a fair 
quantity from Switzerland and none from the United King- 
dom; varnishes, 900,986 kilos. (1,127,794 kilos.), of which 
the United Kingdom supplied 377,896 kilos. (485,236 kilos.), 
rather more coming from the United States; and paste 
paints, 4,414,215 kilos. (4,916,188 kilos.), the United Kingdom 
supplying 3,154,859 kilos. (3,243,838 kilos.). 
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Reviews 


ELEMENTARY PuysicAL CHEeMistry. By Hugh S. Taylor, 
D.Sc. London: Macmillan and Co. 1927. Pp. 531. 16s. 
This book is written by the Professor of Physica! Chemistry 
at Princeton University (U.S.A.), and is adapted from the 
two-volume Treatise on Physical Chemistry edited by the same 
author. The work of selection and condensation has been 
done with good judgment. The author has wisely included 
the thermo-dynamical treatment and assumed on the part 
of the reader a knowledge of the rudiments of the differential 
and integral calculus. The adjective ‘‘ elementary ”’ does not, 
therefore, mean that the book is intended for students who 
can digest only a descriptive and qualitative treatment. The 
titles of the chapters are as follows: The Atomic Concept 
of Matter ; Kknergy in Chemical Systems ; The Gaseous State ; 
The Liquid State ; The Crystalline State ; The Velocity and 
Mechanism of Gaseous Reactions; The Direction of Chemical 


Change; Solutions, Part I; Homogeneous Equilibria ; 
Heterogeneous Equilibrium; Electrical Conductance and 
Ionisation ; Ionic Equilibrium, I. Weak Electrolytes ; Ionic 


Equilibrum, II. Strong Electrolytes; Photochemistry ; 
Colloids. It will be seen that most of the usual topics are 
included, though comparatively little attention is paid to the 
velocity of chemical reactions in liquid systems. This lacuna 
is one of the weak points of the book. Another is the lack of 
a chapter dealing with electrolysis. Even an ‘“ elementary” 
book should deal with such important matters as over-voltage, 
etc. 

On the whole, however, the author has done his work ex- 
tremely well, and has produced one of the best and most 
compendious works on elementary physical chemistry. The 
degree of condensation and conciseness demanded by the 
range of topics and the question of size and price has produced 
a certain ‘‘ dryness’’ in the style, but perhaps this was in- 
evitable. The publishers have also done their work well, for 
the text, mathematical formule, and diagrains are beautifully 
printed and set up. 


F.G.D. 





THE PROPERTIES OF SILICA : An Introduction to the Properties 
of Substances in the Solid, Non-conducting State. By 
Robert B. Sosman, Ph.D. New York: The Chemical 
Catalog Co., Inc. Pp. 855. $12.50. 

This is by far the most complete work on silica which has 
yet been written, but so vast is the subject that Dr. Sosman 
rightly claims that his book is largely ‘‘ a framework for the 
insertion of the record of future advances in our knowledge 
of silica.” To a very large extent it is a “‘ theoretical ” book 
and should be read by those who wish to correlate the various 
properties of silica rather than by those who are chiefly 
interested in its practical and commercial uses. At the same 
time, the book is a valuable work of reference to all who are 
searching for the essential cause of many defects experienced 
in the working of silica in various industries, It abounds in 
useful hypotheses, and yet great care has obviously been 
taken to distinguish between what is well-founded and what 
is wholly speculative. 

The volume is divided into eight parts: Fundamentals, 
Phases and Their Transformations, Symmetry and Structure, 
Thermal Energy, Mechanical Energy. Silica in Electric and 
Magnetic Fields, Silica in the Periodic Electro-Magnetic Field, 
and Uses of Silica, the last-named occupying 55 pages. From 
this it will be seen that this volume has a much greater 
theoretical scope than its main title indicates and it should be 
of great value to chemists who are studying the fundamental 
properties of solid substances in general and not merely those 
of silica. 

There is little that is really ‘‘ new,’’ but the author has 
arranged the information in an excellent manner and has 
clearly indicated some of the ‘‘ laws’’ which relate to various 
properties and, to some extent, explain them. 

There is a good index, but it would be a convenience to 
the busy reader if, in future editions, the names were to be 
kept separate from the subjects. Important keywords 
omitted from the index are “ colloidal silica ’’ and ‘‘ gelatinous 
silica,’’ and the names of Asch, Audley, Singer, and several 
other European investigators are also missing. 

A. B. SEARLE. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF WATER AND SEWAGE TREATMENT. By 
Arthur M. Buswell, Chief of the Illinois State Water 
Survey and Professor of Sanitary Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. American Chemical Society Mono- 
graph Series. New York: The Chemical Catalog Co. 
Pp. 362. $7.00. 

Perusal of current American chemical literature indicates 
that great and growing interest is being paid in the United 
States to the treatment of water, especially as regards the 
treatment of industrial wastes. The present monograph, 
states the author in his introduction, “‘ is intended to present 
as completely as possible the information available concerning 
the chemical reactions taking place in the various processes 
by means of which water is improved for domestic and indus- 
trial use and waste liquors are rendered fit to be discharged 
into water courses.’’ The first part of the book, after two intro- 
ductory chapters on chemical theory and colloids, deals with 
water and water treatment under the following headings: 
composition, properties and occurrence of water; chemical 
composition of natural waters; economic disadvantages of 
unsuitable waters; industrial water treatment (the lime 
and soda process and the zeolite process) ; special methods of 
water treatment; water for domestic use; the chemistry 
.of coagulation ; filtration and disinfection ; odours and tastes 
in water. 

The second part of the book deals with sewage and sewage 
treatment under the following headings: chemical charac- 
teristics of sewage; methods of sewage disposal; the degrad- 
ation of organic matter; the nitrogen cycle; sludge diges- 
tion ; microbiology of sludge reduction ; removal of colloids 
from sewage by filters; removal of colloids from sewage by 
activated sludge ; and the microbiology of sewage removal. 
There are numerous tables, illustrations and references to 
the original literature. F, 





THE THEORY OF EMULSIONS AND THEIR TREATMENT. By W. 
Clayton. Second Edition. London: J. and A. Churchill. 


Pp. 283, 15s. 


The production of emulsions is a subject of the greatest 
practical importance. Apart from the medicinal emulsions, 
such as cod liver oil, olive oil, linseed oil and liquid paraffin 
emulsions, there is the great field of technical emulsions 
including cutting oils, dressing oils, sizing agents, leather oils 
and the road dressing emulsions, the manufacture of which is 
becoming a great industry. This book gives much published 
material mainly on the theoretical side of the subject. The 
practical side is less complete, but for that no blame can be 
attached to the author; the manufacture of emulsions is a 


valued secret of many businesses, and the composition of 
commercial emulsions is sometimes disguised in order to 
mislead inquisitive analysts. As the composition of oils is 
variable, obviously their emulsification will always depend to 
some extent on individual skill. In this edition of Dr. 
Clayton’s book the subject-matter has been nearly doubled, 
which reflects the industry and conscientiousness of the author, 
as well as the interest shown in the book by the reading public. 
i eH 





Oil Merchant Sentenced 

HERBERT MARLEY CRABBE, aged 52, formerly trading as 
the British Pure Oil, Grease and Carbide Co., Bristol, was 
convicted to six months’ imprisonment in the second division 
at Bristol Assizes on Wednesday, February 15, on a number 
of charges of false pretences and fraud in connection with the 
supply of oil to the Millbay Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Co., Ltd., Plymouth, and Ernest John Comer, of the Cornwall 
and Devon Oil Co., Plymouth. Mr. Rayner Goddard, K.C., 
who prosecuted, said that the prisoner obtained money on 
each barrel of oil by understating the tare of the barrel and 
charging for 10 lbs. to 14 lbs. more oil than was sold. He also 
supplied blended oil as Anglo-American oil, and the case arose 
through complaints to Mr. Comer. On behalf of the prisoner 
Mr. Ernest Charles pointed out to the judge and jury that 
Crabbe had paid every farthing to the people who said they 
were defrauded. In passing the sentence with payment of 
costs the judge said that Crabbe had been guilty of systematic 
swindling. 
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Paint and Varnish Research 


To the Editor of THe Cuemicat AGE. 

Sir,—It has been brought to my notice that a _ recent 
article published in THE CHEMICAL AGE in regard to the 
progress of the work of the Paint and Varnish Section of 
the B.E.S.A., and the necessity of further financial support 
for the work to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, has 
been taken as a reflection on the National Federation of 
Associated Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers. This 
view, of course, is without foundation, seeing that the National 
Federation has contributed annually towards the cost of the 
work the sum they were asked for. A certain number of 
individual manufacturers, members of the Federation, have 
also associated themselves with this national movement 
of industrial standardisation by becoming contributing 
members of the B.E.S.A. Moreover, the Federation are 
represented on all the working committees of the Paint and 
Varnish Section, and so make a valuable contribution towards 
the actual preparation of the specifications, to say nothing of 
the indirect contribution entailed in travelling expenses of 
these members for which the Federation has made itself 
responsible, and which amounts to at least £1,000. 

There are, however, a number of large manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes, and paint ingredients, outside the National 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Manufacturers, who are 
presumably participating in the benefits brought about 
through the increasing use of the British Standard Specifica- 
tions, and who, so far, are not contributors, though they well 
might be. 

It is surely only necessary to make the situation clear to the 
industry as a whole, both producers and users, to ensure 
that the bringing of this most useful piece of work to a satis- 
factory conclusion, shall not be hampered by want of funds.— 
I am, etc., 

C. LE MAISTRE, 
Secretary. 
British Engineering Standards Association. 
London, February 13. 





The Reactivity of Coke 


Work of the Fuel Research Station 


TueE Department of Fuel Research has issued Fuel Research 
Technical Paper No. 18, on “‘ The Reactivity of Coke. I. 
Standardised Method of the Determination of Comparative 
Values,” by Dr. J. H. Jones, Dr. J. G. King, and Mr. F. S. 
Sinnatt (H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 32, 1s.). The Fuel 
Research Technical Papers form a series of special papers and 
reports on the results of work carried out at H.M. Fuel 
Research Station or elsewhere. 


This paper deals with an investigation into the reactivity 
of coke which is in progress at the Fue! Research Station, and 
describes an apparatus designed to measure the amount of 
carbon dioxide reduced when the gas is passed over heated 
coke under standardised conditions, and gives some of the 
results so far obtained with the apparatus. The numerical 
values obtained for the ‘‘ reactivity ’’ of the different cokes 
tried by this method are comparable among themseves, but 
refer only to the precise conditions which have been standard- 
ised in the apparatus used. The investigation has been carried 
out in co-operation with the Fuel Economy Committee of the 
National Federation of Iron and Stee] Manufacturers, who 
have contributed to the cost of the work. The methods to be 


investigated, and the results obtained, have been discussed | 


from time to time with Mr. E. C. Evans, the Fuel Officer to the 
Federation. 


It has been possible, in a preliminary way, to show some 
co-relation between the reactivity values obtained, the physical 
properties of some of the metallurgical cokes, and their 
behaviour in the blast furnace, but much more work is required 
before any explanation can be given as to the real meaning of 
the observations. The investigation is proceeding, and a 
further report will be published when sufficient progress has 
been made. 


Developments in Water Treatment 
An Important Branch of Chemical Engineering 


IN connection with the softening, sterilisation, filtration, and 
general purification of water, the Paterson Engineering Co., 
Ltd., who are well known in this field, have a number of 
new developments to record. 

Perhaps two of their most interesting items are the great 
progress being made by the ‘ Chloronome ”’ apparatus for the 
continuous supply of a measured trace of chlorine gas, and the 
new ‘‘ Basex’”’ exchange material for the direct softening of 
water, giving zero hardness on well-known lines. In this 
latter connection, “ Basex ”’ is a natural zeolite (sodium alu- 
minium silicate) which is claimed to be very highly resistant 
to the solvent action of water, at the same time being as 
chemically reactive as the usually more unstable artificial 
zeolites, so that, for example, revivification with salt can be 
obtained in about 20 minutes after an average eight-hour run. 

The firm’s plant for lime and soda ash treatment, especially 
in connection with the ‘‘ Osilameter’’ feed gear, is already 
well known. They have always made a particular speciality 
of a somewhat neglected field, that is a combination of exhaust 
steam heaters, oil eliminators, and water softening plant, inci- 
dentally a matter of considerable interest to the average 
chemical works, where much exhaust steam is apt to be 
wasted. The “‘ Paterson ”’ oil eliminator works on the coagu- 
lent principle, taking out every trace of oil, so that there is 
no fear of any corrosion in the boilers, and the firm has in fact 
supplied some of the largest oil elimination plant in the world 
for various power stations, giving a final water which will 
pass the extremely severe test of being stood in a clear glass 
cylinder in front of a black and white striped card, and, in 
comparison with distilled water, showing practically no trace 
whatever of opalesence. 

The ‘‘ Chloronome ’’ apparatus for the continuous supply of 
a measured trace of chlorine gas, generally about one part per 
two million, is now finding very extensive application all over 
the world for the sterilisation of town’s water supply, the 
treatment of sewage and sewage effluents, addition to the 
cooling water of steam engines and turbines to prevent the 
deposition of organic growths on the tubes of the condensers, 
and swimming baths. 

Very interesting from the chemical point of view is the 
““ Paterson ’’ plant for the removal from water of the very 
troublesome iron bacteria ‘‘ Crenothrix,’’ which is so objec- 
tionable in the way of fouling the inside of pipe lines with 
iron oxide. In general the principle used is the addition of 
lime, thorough aeration to convert the soluble ferrous bicar- 
bonates into insoluble ferric oxide, and filtration to separate 
the resulting precipitate, giving a clear water entirely free 
from iron, which is an important matter for many chemical 
and similar processes such as dyeing and bleaching. 





Hydrogen Sulphide Hazards in Petroleum Industry 


A WARNING against the danger of hydrogen sulphide poisoning 
in the production, handling, and refining of certain crude 
petroleums is again voiced by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Hydrogen sulphide asso- 
ciated with the gases and vapours from certain crude oils now 
being produced in the United States has forced a serious health 
and safety problem upon the petroleum industry, the Bureau 
declares. Although the presence of hydrogen sulphide in or 
occurring with Mexican crudes has been known for some time, 
it was not until recently that crude oils which give off posionous 
amounts of hydrogen sulphide have been produced to any 
extent in the United States. It is very likely that new oil 
fields in various sections of the country will develop dangerous 
concentrations of hydrogen sulphide, and great care will have 
to be exercised to cope with the hazards of poisoning, points 
out H. C. Fowler, petroleum engineer, in a report just: made 
public. All men working in oil fields or at pump stations, 
gasoline plants, and refineries that handle high-sulphur crudes 
and the gases therefrom should be adequately warned regard- 
jng the poisonous nature of hydrogen sulphide. Copies of 
Serial 2847, ‘‘ Prevention of Hydrogen Sulphide Poisoning in 
Handling and Refining High-Sulphur Petroleums,’’ may be 
obtained from the United States Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, U.S.A. 
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From Week to Week 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in the production of gasworks coke were 
described by Mr. H. H. Thomas, of the Liverpcol Gas Co., at a 
meeting of the Liverpool and Manchester sections of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, on Friday, February 17. 


Tue CHEMICAL SociETy will hold an ordinary scientific meeting 
on Thursday, March 1, at 8 p.m., at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
when the following paper will be read’:—‘‘ The Complex Salts of 
Divalent Platinum with a8y-triaminopropane,”’ by F. G. Mann. 


BEET-SUGAR NEws.—At a meeting of the Lostwithiel Farmers’ 
Union on Tuesday, February 14, Mr. F. M. Jesty stated that the 
financial difficulties with regard to the erection of a beet-sugar 
factory at Bridgwater had been overcome, and that the factory 
would be started. 


Dr. E. L. Hirst delivered a lecture on ‘“ Recent developments 
in the study of the pentose group of sugars,’’ and Dr. W. J. Hickin- 
bottom gave a paper on “‘ Glucosides,”’ at a meeting of, the Birming- 
ham and Midland Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
on Friday, February 17. 

Mr. CARTER FENTON, stated to have been chemist with the 
Algarsson expedition to the Arctic, who had been missing from 
his lodgings in Edinburgh, was found dead in a wood at Granton 
on Monday afternoon. A bottle which had contained chloroform 
was found in his possession. 


THE CHILEAN LEGATION announces that the Government has 
not taken, and will not take, any steps tending to reduce the export 
duty on nitrate before July 1 next. It is added that the news 


which has been spread with reference to the reduction in the export 
duty or in the price of nitrate is totally incorrect. 


Dr. J. A. RoELorsen, fuel technologist, states that Dorman 
Long and Co. have been experimenting with low temperature 
carbonisation of coal from the Kent collieries for the production of 
smokeless domestic fuel. The results, he says, have been so 


satisfactory that it is intended to put the product on the market. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY announces that the 
13th Guthrie Lecture is to be given by Sir Joseph Thomson, 
F.R.S., on “‘ Electrodeless discharge through gases.’’ The lecture 
will be held on Friday, March 9, at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, commencing 
at5o0'clock. No tickets are required. 


REAVELL AND Co., Ltp., of Ranelagh Works, Ipswich, manu- 
facturers of reciprocating and turbo compressors and exhausters 
for air or gages, have recently acquired the sole British Empire 
rights for the manufacture of the Reavell-Askania regulating 
apparatus for gas works and coke oven plants; producer gas 
plants ; gas distribution regulators ; high pressure ; temperature ; 
and boiler plant regulators. 

‘“ SYNTHESES UNDER HIGH PRESSURE ”’ will be discussed in a 
paper by Professor G. T. Morgan, and Messrs. R. Taylor and 
T. J. Hedley, before a meeting of the London Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry on Monday, March 5, at the rooms of the 
Chemical Society, Burlington House, at 8 p.m. The annual meeting 
of the section for the election of officers and committee will be 
held on April 2. Vacancies will occur owing to the retirement fiom 
the committee of Professor J. C. Drummond, Dr. J. J. Fox, and Dr. 
J. P. Longstaff. Nominations to fill these vacancies, each signed by 
not less than five members, should reach the honorary secretary 
Mr. R. T. Colgate, not later than Friday, March 9. ; . 


UNIVERSITY NEws.—Cambridge : The prize of {30 from the 
Gordon Wigan income for physics and chemistry for a research in 
chemistry has been divided equally between Alfred Caress, B.A., 
Trinity Hall, for an investigation on ‘‘ The Chemical Reaction of 
Atoms and Molecules Activated by ElectronCollision,’’ and Frederick 
Francis Percival Smith, B.A., Peterhouse, for an investigation 
entitled ‘‘ Studies in Chemical Reactivity.’’—Belfast : On the 
recommendation of the Academic Council the title of Reader in 
Organic Chemistry was conferred on Dr. H. Graham, Lecturer in 
Organic Chemistry.—London : Professor J. N. Collie, F.R.S., 
professor of organic chemistry and director of the chemical labora- 
tories at University College, who is retiring this year, has been 
elected an honorary fellow of the college. Dr. Paul Haas, reader in 
plant chemistry in the college, has been elected to a fellowship. 
The degree of D.Sc. in Chemistry has been conferred on Mr. E. A. 
Fisher, of Rothamsted Experimental Station, and Mr. D. H. 
Peacock.—Manchestey : Sir Alfred Mond, M.P., has had conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws of the University, 
“for public services, in particular his services to industry.” It 
is proposed to confer this degree on Founders’ Day, May 23, and it 
is expected that Professor R. Willstatter will receive his honorary 
degree of D.Sc. at the same ceremony. ’ 


Tuer EvuROPEAN ZINC CARTEL is to have its headquarters in Brussels. 
The output of members will be regulated, and markets will be 
allocated. 

EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS from the United 
States attained an aggregate value of $192,000,000 in 1927, an 
in crease of 6 per cent. on the previous year. 


THE THIRD GERMAN ARTIFICIAL SILK EXHIBITION was held last 
week at Cologne, the principal participants being members of the 
German Viscose Convention and the Pemberg concern. 


A LEcTURE on “ The Relationship of Dyeing and Finishing to 
Manufacturing ’’ was delivered by Mr. W. H. Edmondson to the 
Bradford,Textile Society at Bradford on Monday evening. 


DISEASES OF OCCUPATIONS reported in January under the Factory 
and Workshop Act, or under the Lead Paint (Protection Against 
Poisoning) Act, 1926, included three cases of aniline poisoning. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER of the London section of the British Associa- 
tion of Chemists will take place at the Engineers’ Club, Coventry 
Street, London, W., on Saturday evening, March 3, at 6.30 for 
7 p.m. 

Dr. J. W. MELLoR, F.R.S., and Professor Turner were among 
those present at the anniversary dinner of the Pottery and 
Glass Trades Benevolent Institution at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, on Wednesday night. 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE.—Mr. John Crockatt of Leeds, head of 
John Crockatt, Ltd., dyers, £16,467.—Mr. Frank William Mason, 
Northcliff, of Mason’s Portland Cement Co., Ltd. and Wm. Brown 
and Co. (Ipswich) Ltd., £76,283 (net personalty £64,282). 





A MEETING OF THE YORKSHIRE SECTION of the Society of Chemical 
Industry was held at Leeds on February 20, when a discussion 
initiated at a previous meeting, upon ‘‘ The Phencmenon of 
Wetting,” was continued, and Professor J. A.S. Ritson gave a paper 
on “ Flotation in Mining Practice.”’ 


Dr. Paut Dvorkovitz, who has been associated with the coal 
and oil industries for many years and who is a technical authority 
on the petroleum industry, gave an address on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 15, on the position of these industries, at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Cecil. Mr. J. A. McClelland presided. 


MR. MALCOLM GILLIES, a student of chemistry at the University 
of Glasgow, who (as already announced in these columns) has been 
awarded the first Sir Edward Frankland Medal and Prize of the 
Institute of Chemistry for an essay on ‘‘ The Importance of Chemis- 
try to the Welfare of the People,’’ received the medal at a meeting 
of the Glasgow Section of the Institute on Wednesday. At the 
same meeting Mr. J. W. Hawley read a paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Toxicology.” 

UNEMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS at January 23, 1928, in chemical 
manufacture in Great Britain numbered 5,717 (males 4,921, females 
796) ; in explosives manufacture, 1,088 (males 753, females 335) ; 
paint, varnish, japan, red and white lead manufacture, 893 (males 
744, females 149); and oil, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, etc., 
manufacture, 4,945 (males 4,107, females 838). The percentages 
unemployed in the same industries, in the above order, at the same 
date, were 6°2, 5°9, 4°9, and 6°5. 


NORTHERN IRELAND is dealt with in the preliminary report of 
the Third Census of Production appearing in the current Board of 
Trade Journal. Under the heading of Gas Works Undertakings it is 
stated that in 1924 sulphate of ammonia produced amounted to 
1,700 tons, valued at {21,000, as compared with 400 tons; valued at 
£5,000, in 1912. Tar oil, creosote and other heavy tar oils produced 
in 1924 amounted to 439,000 gallons plus 2,300 cwt., valued at 
£16,000. Other by-products to the value of £13,000 were produced, 
the total value of all by-products being therefore £50,000. As 
regards the chemical trades (chemicals, paints, matches, soap and 
candles, oils and fertilisers), the following figures are given for 
1924 (1912 figures in brackets): Value, £625,000 (£400,000) ; cost 
of materials, £411,000 (£302,000) ; net output, £214,000 ({98,0c0) ; 
persons employed, 988 (780). 

THE SoUTH METROPOLITAN Gas Co. held its ordinary general 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, on Wednesday. 
Dr. C. Carpenter, the president, who occupied the chair, stated that 
as regards ammonia, in spite of the heavy fall in the value of sulphate, 
their receipts from the product had not fallen in proportion to its 
lower market price, and it still returned an important proportion 
of their revenue. That result had been attained by changes in 
their manufacturing as well as their selling methods, which had 
together been responsible for the favourable results. At a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting a resolution was passed 
approving the Parliamentary Bill.extending the limits of supply, 
increase of the capital of the company, etc. Professor Armstrong 
proposed a vote of thanks to the directors, officers and employees of 
the company, which was carried. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS reported during January included 
workpeople killed in chemical factories. 


Mr. J. Wests Knicuts, public analyst to Isle of Ely County 
Council, has resigned after 50 years’ service. 


Tue Société Francaise Dues has been founded with a capital 
of 20,000,000 francs for the manufacture of cellulose varnish. A 
factory is being erected near Paris. 


THE INQUIRY by the Ministry of Transport into the proposed 
new by-laws to permit oil tankers to proceed up the Thames as 


far as Purfleet was continued during the week at the Port of London 
Authority’s office. 


PRINCIPAL A. P. Laurie, of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
and professor of chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts, and Mr. 


Noel Heaton have been elected honorary associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


WITH RESPECT TO THE NOTICE, published in THE CHEMICAL AGE 
of February 11, of a new patent liquid meter, we are now informed 
that this meter has been taken over by Fluidmeters, Ltd., and that 
Baker Perkins, Ltd., of Peterborough, are the manufacturers. 


Dr. A. E. H. Tutton, F.R.S., will read two papers, entitled 
respectively ‘‘ The hexahydrated double sulphates containing 
Thallium,” and ‘‘ The hexahydrated double selenates containing 
Thallium,” before the Royal Society, at Burlington House, London, 
on Thursday, March 1, at 4.30 p.m. 


A SWEDISH POWDER-MAKING EXPERT, Baron C. G. von Otter, 
head of the Aaker Powder Works in Sweden, has just returned frcm 
China. He has been acting as an instructor to introduce modern 
methods and technical improvements in the powder and explosives 
factory of Chang-Tso-Lin, one of the biggest plants of its kind in the 
world, employing 10,000 workmen. 


THE AVERAGE MONTHLY OUTPUT of sulphuric acid in Polish 
Upper Silesia during the first ten months of 1927 was 18,424 metric 
tons, as compared with 14,561 tons average for the year 1926; 
17,900 in 1925; and 12,558 in 1924. Total exports from Poland 
during 1925 aggregated 53,318 tons; in 1926, 23,448 tons; and for 
the first nine months of 1927, 20,101 tons. Germany is the principal 
foreign destination, with small shipments recorded for Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia. 


THE CHIEF CHEMIST of the Cairo Public Prosecutor's Office 
Hassan Mamich, who was arrested some time ago on a charge of 
alleged malpractices in connection with police seizures of suspicious 
drugs, was acquitted by the court on Monday “ owing to contra- 
dictory evidence.’’ The chief chemist was charged with substi- 
tuting a harmless drug for heroin, captured by the police, and thus 
producing a false analysis, which secured the acquittal of suspected 
traffickers, who were alleged to have given him heavy bribes for 
this service. 


U.S. PRODUCTION OF POTASH during 1926 showed a decrease 
from 1925 of 10 per cent. in crude potassium salts and of 8 per cent. 
in the potash (K,O) content. The average per cent. of K,O in 
the salts produced was 50°4 in 1926, as compared with 49°4 per cent. 
in 1925. Sales of crude potassium salts were 3 per cent. less, and 
the potash content of the material sold also 3 per cent. less than in 
1925. The total value of the potassium salts sold in 1926 was 10 
per cent. less than in 1925, and the value per unit (20 Ib. of K,O) 
was 43 cents, as compared with 47 cents in 1925. As in 1925 the 
sales were larger than the production. 


In THE World Wide Wedge, the sixth edition of which has just 
been publishéd (price 5s. 6d.), Dorland Advertising, Ltd., of Dorland 
House, Regent Street, London, have established an essential to the 
marketing of merchandise. As a work of reference the World Wide 
Wedge is concise and of convenient size. It contains just that precise 
information that Dorland Advertising, Ltd., in the light of their 
considerable experience, know its readers will require. The Press 
of the world is recorded in relation to its sales appeal, which is 
clearly stated. The Empire Section offers a particular field to adver- 
tisers who may desire to further exploit the Dominion markets. 
In addition to a comprehensive survey of the continental Press, the 
World Wide Wedge stresses the means whereby the markets of 
Latin-America may be reached by effective advertising in the 
media recommended by this enterprising firm. 


Obituary 
PROFESSOR P. Carmopy, F.I.C., ex-director of agriculture and 


government analyst at Trinidad, on Friday, February 1o, at 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


PROFESSOR THEODOR CurRTIUs, emeritus professor of chemistry 
in the University of Heidelberg, the discoverer of hydrazine and 
of hydrazoic acid, on February 9, in Heidelberg, aged 71. 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Dead Sea Salts 

Asked by Lt.-Col. Howard Bury (House of Commons, 
February 20) whether Mr. Novomeysky had given satisfactory 
assurances that he had sufficient capital behind him to work 
the Dead Sea salts concession, and whether such capital was 
British, Mr. Amery said that he was not at present in a position 
to answer the question. 

Export of Beet Pulp 

Lord Strachie (House of Lords, February 21) asked whether 
sugar beet pulp was being exported abroad, thereby preventing 
the British farmer from having the benefit of this valuable 
feeding stuff. The Earl of Stradbroke (Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, Minister of Agriculture) stated in reply that in 1926 
62,800 tons of dried pulp were produced, of which 36,760 tons 
were exported. Last year the amount of dried pulp produced 
was 87,658 tons, of which 20,745 tons were exported. 
All the wet pulp was consumed in this country. The 
figures showed that there was an increased demand for the 
dry pulp. When the factories were left with a large quantity 
of this dry pulp they had to look abroad for a market. He 
would point out that the growers of sugar beet had an option 
of taking a weight of dried pulp equal to 5 per cent. of the 
total weight of their beet crop. The weight of the dried pulp 
was 6 per cent. of the beet. The Ministry did not think 
there was any need, or that it was indeed desirable, to prohibit 
the export of dried pulp, as farmers, when they realised its 
value, would take all that the factories produced. 

Prohibited Import of Ink 

In a written answer to a question by Mr. Fenby (House of 
Commons, February 21), relating to the refusal of admission 
to this country of a consignment of ink, Sir P. Cunliffe Lister 
stated that the ink referred to was, he was advised, prohibited 
under the Dyestuffs (Import Regulations) Act; and after 
consultation with the Dyestuffs Advisory Licensing Committee, 
he was not prepared to grant a licence. The fact that about 
2 per cent. of the value of the material proposed to be imported 
represented dyestuffs of British origin was not by itself 
sufficient ground for the issue of a licence under Section 2 (4) 
of the Act. 





Chemical Merchants’ Failure 

UNDER the failure of the firm of A. J. Barnett and Co., 
merchants, of 90/91, High Holborn, London, which carried 
on business as produce merchants in oils, chemicals and 
peppers, the statutory first meeting of the creditors was held 
on Monday at Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey Street, London. 
The receiving order was made on February 7 on the petition 
of Wilhelm Rabich, of Cologne. It appeared that Anthony 
Joseph Barnett had attended on the Official Receiver and 
had stated that he had carried on the above business. Until 
April, 1921, he acted as a director of a company carrying on 
business as merchants dealing in produce and oils. In that 
month his co-directors tought his interest in that and another 
company for {£11,000 or thereabouts, which he received in 
cash, acceptances, stock and foreign currencies. With this 
as capital he began business by himself as a produce merchant 
under the above style but the trading from the beginning 
was not a success. He attributed his insolvency to the 
abnormal fluctuation in the prices of commodities. Last 
March he discontinued the business and went into another 
firm on the basis of a commission and profits. He returned 
his unsecured liabilities at £4,607, in addition to which he 
disclosed a fully secured liability of £200, and he said that 
his assets consist of cash {10 and bad book debts of the face 
value of £168. It was stated that the Court had already 
made an order for the debtor’s adjudication and the meeting 
was closed, his estate remaining in the hands of the Official 
Receiver. 





Appointments Vacant 

A Professor of Biochemistry at the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine.—The Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
April 12. 

A Research Worker with metallurgical training for work 
on refractories and glass at the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Co., Wembley.—The Director. 
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Borax Consolidated: Annual Meeting 
Effect of Food Regulations 
THE thirtieth ordinary general meeting of Borax Consolidated, 
Ltd., was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. The Earl of 
Leven and Melville (chairman), presiding, stated that recently 
discovery was made in Southern California of a borate mineral 
of a different formula from anything previously known. The 
company owned a large area containing this mineral, and their 
engineers reported that the developments already made had 
proved the existence of a very large body of the mineral on 
their property, which would for some time to come provide 
a very economical raw material for conversion into borax. 
The regulations prohibiting the use of boric acid in food 
were now fully in force, and the company had sustained some 
loss of business in consequence. The situation has arisen 
owing to agitation founded on prejudice unsupported by 
trustworthy evidence of harmful results having arisen from 
the use in moderation of boric acid as a food preservative. 
It was to be hoped that the situation would be reconsidered. 
During the vear the company had had to meet an intensified 
competition. The demand for borax and boric acid continued 
to be good, and the present industrial uses continued to 
expand. The company’s products were an important factor 
in the manufacture of the glass used to admit the passage of 
ultra violet ravs, which was now coming into extensive use. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Hermes: or the Future of Chemistry 


As part of their well-known “ To-day and To-morrow’ 
series, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., have issued 
a volume entitled Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry, by Mr. 
T. W. Jones (pp. 87, 2s. 6d.). Among the points dealt with 
by the author, as likely to be of great importance in the 
future, are the production of synthetic petrol; changes in 
constructional materials, in the direction of new light alloys 
and new cement products; the production of entirely new 
artificial fibres from cellulose (the author being of the opinion 
that in producing imitations of silk and wool we have not 
exploited the greatest possibilities) ; nitro-cellulose lacquers ; 
foods and the growth of crops; and the development of a 
new chemo-therapy, in which it will be the aim of chemistry 
to enable the organism of its own accord to set its parts in 
order (special emphasis being laid, in this respect, on the 
remarkable results which may be expected to attend the 
increase of knowledge on hormones and vitamins). Mr. 
Jones does not subscribe to the view that the food of the 
future will be a synthetic tabloid product, but is of the opinion 
that the direction of advance will be in the production of 
crops (wheat, etc.), containing various essential dietary 
constituents (carbohydrate, fat, protein, etc.) in the correct 
proportions. The production of meat will dwindle. On the 
chemo-therapeutic side, “‘ the chemical control of sex cannot 
be regarded as remote, even though there appears to be no 
indication of its introduction in the immediate future... 
The development in the child of a full complement of hor- 
mones will be an increasingly attended care of the future.’’ 





Carbonisation of Coal 
Influence of Various Factors 
A JOINT meeting of the Liverpool and Manchester sections 
of the Society of Chemical Industry was held at Liverpool 
University on February 17, when Mr. H. H. Thomas, of the 
Liverpool Gas Co., read a paper on “‘ An Examination of the 
Influence of Various Factors on the Products of Carbonisation 
of Coal.”” Dr. Alfred Holt presided. 

Mr. Thomas said that the factors which influenced the 
rate of carbonisation were (i) the constitution of the coal, 
(ii) added inert material, (iii) size of particles of the coal 
charged, and (iv) the temperature of the retort. The effect 
of these various factors was determined by carbonising small 
charges (one-hundredth of a ton) in a laboratory test plant. 
By the careful selection of the coals and the conditions of 
carbonisation it was possible to produce a hard coke which 
burned readily and should command an increased sale for 
domestic use. 


Pozzolanas 
A Building Research Bulletin 

THE Department of Scientific and Industrial Research have 
issued a booklet on “ Pozzolanas,” by A. D. Cowper and F. L. 
Brady, of the Building Research Station (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, pp. 10, 3d.). A substance is said to be 
pozzolanic when, while not necessarily cementitious by itself, 
it possesses constituents which will combine, with hydrated 
lime at ordinary temperatures in the presence of moisture 
to form stable insoluble compounds of cementitious value. 
When mixed with lime mortar in addition to or in partial 
substitution for sand, it will impart hydraulic properties and 
greater strength. It was substances of this type that lent to 
Roman lime mortars their great hardness and durability. 
Pozzolanas may be classified as natural, e.g., Italian pozzolana, 
santorin earth (Greek), trass (German), volcanic ash, and 
diatomaceous earth ; artificial, e.g., granulated blast furnace 
slag, certain pounded bricks and tiles, burnt clay (Indian 
“‘ surkhi ’’), furnace clinker, and ‘‘ Si-stoff’’ ‘residues from alum 
manufacture) ; and dual type, e.g., Baize. An account is given 
of the nature and properties of these substances. 

Additions of pozzolanic substances to Portland cement 
mortar and concrete are of great importance. Set Portland 
cement contains free slaked lime, and this compound is very 
easily attacked by many chemical substances and is the cause 
of most of the efflorescences on cement products. The addition 
to cement of a material capable of combining with the free 
lime renders it much less affected by the action of various 
chemically destructive agencies; also the resistance of 
Portland cement to injury by severe heating can be materially 
increased by pozzolanic addition. 

Though alarge number of substances fall within the definition 
of a pozzolana given above, a material will gererally only 
come into practical consideration if it is available in large 
quantities and at a low price in the vicinity of the works where 
it is to be used. 





Chairs at University College 

Dr. W. E. Gibbs and Professor R. Robinson Appointed 
THE Ramsay Memorial Chair of Chemical Engineering at 
University College, London, which is being vacated by the 
first holder, Professor E. C. Williams, this year, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. W. E. Gibbs, of the Salt 
Union, Ltd. The chair of organic chemistry in the same 
college, which will become vacant this year owing to the 
retirement of Professor J. N. Collie, F.R.S., has been filled 
by the appointment of Professor R. Robinson, F.R.S., at 
present professor of organic chemistry in the University of 
Manchester. Professor Robinson has had a very distinguished 
academic career, and has worked on the chemistry of plant 
products and alkaloids. Fora time he was director of research 
to the British Dyestuffs Corporation. 





Commercial Espionage in Germany 

AFTER four days’ hearing in camera judgment was pronounced 
by the Diisseldorf Court on Friday, February 17, in the 
“industrial espionage case,’’ in which the German Dye Trust 
(I1.G. Farbenindustrie) and two other chemical firms charged 
an American, named Guido Meisel, with attempting to obtain 
technical secrets. Meisel was sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of 5,000 marks (£250), and two German 
chemists, Dr. Schnittnegel and Dr. Reis, who were charged 
with him, were sentenced respectively to five months’ imprison- 
ment, with a fine of 300 marks (£15), and two months’ imprison- 
ment. Meisel was also ordered to pay 200 marks damages to 
all three firms, and Schnittnegel to pay 2,000 marks damages 
to two of the firms. Meisel has been awaiting trial for eight 
months. 





Belgium Coke Cartel 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE FORMATION of a Belgian Coke Cartel are 
on the point of completion. All the Belgian coke factories will be 
united in one association with a capital of 300,000,000 francs. The 
chief aim of the project is to enable by-products to be produced in 
special factories at lower prices than those now prevailing. Coke, 
production in Belgium amounts at present to 465,160 tons a month 

as compared with 293,380 tons before the War. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of fuli Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 


283,979. DYESTUFFS CONTAINING CHROMIUM, MANUFACTURE 
oF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I1.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Appli- 


cation date, July 17, 1926. 

These dyestuffs containing chromium are made by treating 
a dyestuff obtained by coupling an o-hydroxydiazo compound 
with a naphthol or aryl-amino-naphthol sulphonic acid with 
a chromium compound at an increased temperature and 
pressure. The dyestuffs may subsequently be treated with an 
alkaline agent. In an example, the dyestuff from 1-amino-2- 
naphthol-4-sulphonic acid and §-naphthol is treated with 
chromium formate for two hours at 105° C. in an autoclave. 
The dyestuff is precipitated, boiled with caustic soda lye, 
partly neutralised with hydrochloric acid and precipitated 
with salt. It gives fast blue shades on wool. 

284,035. BENZANTHRONES AND THEIR DERIVATIVES, PRO- 
DUCTION OF. The British Alizarine Co., Ltd., W. H. 
Dawson, C. W. Soutar, and J. Anderson, all of Trafford 
Park, Manchester. Application date, November 3, 
1926. 

Benzanthrone is usually obtained. by condensing anthra- 
quinone with glycerol in the presence of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and glycerol ethers, esters and anhydrides or mono- 
chlorhydrin, dichlorhydrin, and epichlorhydrin have been 
employed. In this invention, an anthraquinone body is 
condensed with the reaction mixture obtained by treating 
glycerol with a sulphur-containing chlorinating agent, prefer- 
ably a reactive chloride of sulphur such as sulphur mono- 
chloride or di-chloride, thionyl chloride, or sulphury] chloride. 
A condensing agent, such as concentrated sulphuric acid is also 
employed. The product may be treated to yield dyestuffs of 
the violanthrone type by fusion with alcoholic potash. Sub- 
stituted anthraquinone derivatives can be used if the sub- 
stituent groups do not react independently with the glycerol 
compound. Examples are given. 


284,087. FineLty DivipED METALS FROM METAL CARBONYILS, 
PRODUCTION OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Application date, February 4, 1927. Addition to 
269,677. 

Specification No. 269,677 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. 
XVI, p. 534) describes the production of pure iron by the 
thermal decomposition of iron carbonyl! in the hot free space 
within a heated vessel, but not in contact with the hot walls. 
In this invention other metal carbonyls such as cobalt carbonyl 
are treated in this manner. The carbonyl may be dissolved 
in a solvent such as benzene, or it may be atomised in the 
heated space. Nickel and molybdenum carbonyls may also 
be treated. 

284,098. MANGANESE 
Dicker, London. 
Green Street 
March 1, 1927. 

The object is to obtain manganese compounds from low- 
grade ores containing less than 20 per cent. of manganese. 
The crude ore is ground to 200 mesh and heated above 600° C. 
with an excess of a reducing agent such as hydrogen, carbon 
monoxide, coal gas, free carbon or coal. The monoxide is 
thereby produced and is cooled out of contact with air by 
quenching in water or in the leaching solution. The manganous 
oxide can be brought into solution by treating with an ammo- 
nium salt such as the chloride or sulphate. In the double 
decomposition, ammonia is formed, but this does not preci- 
pitate manganous hydroxide in the presence of ammonium 
salts. The amount of ammonium salts required can be reduced 
by carrying out the reaction at increased temperature so that 
ammonia escapes from the solution. Ammonium sulphate of 
15 per cent. strength is preferably employed at about 80° C. 
in quantity approximately equivalent to the manganese. 
The manganous sulphate is filtered off, cooled, and treated 
with ammonia which precipitates manganous hydroxide and 


ORES, TREATMENT OF. S. G. S. 
From John C. Wiarda & Co., 273, 
Brooklyn, New York. Application date, 


regenerates ammonium sulphate. The ammonia liberated 
during the leaching operation may be recovered in this 








































































































manner. The precipitated manganous hydroxide is filtered 
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off, dried and heated to 825° C. to obtain pure manganese 
monoxide. The ammonium sulphate solution is used again 
for treating the reduced ore. 


284,131. DISINTEGRATING LiguID ALUMINA, PROCESS OF. 
A. L. Mond, London. From Metallbank und Metallurg- 
ische Ges., Akt.-Ges., 45, Bockenheimer Anlage, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, June 7, 
1927. 

Fused slamion is a very hard material which is not readily 
disintegrated to the fineness necessary for the electrolytic 
production of aluminium. It is now found that molten 
alumina contracts considerably during very rapid solidifica- 
tion, and very small crystals are formed which are easily 
separable from each other in a disintegrating apparatus. 
The fused alumina is first finely disintegrated and then sub- 
jected to very rapid cooling in water, and then to mechanical 
distintegration. The alumina may be disintegrated by means 
of compressed air and treated with a spray of water, or the 
disintegrated material may be projected into a chamber 
irrigated with water. 

Note.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Con- 
vention: 255,864 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating 
to active silica, see Vol. XV, p. 331; 256,229 (I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to solutions of organic compounds, 
see Vol. XV, p. 356; 258,608 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), 
relating to production of aromatic hydrocarbons, see Vol. XV, 
Pp. 502; 258,887 (Lazote Inc.), relating to synthesis of 
ammonia, see Vol. XV, p. 528 ; 260,253 (I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges.), relating to urea-formaldehyde condensation pro- 
ducts, see Vol. XVI, p. 29 ; 260,588 and 263,494( I.G. Farben- 
industrie Akt-Ges.), relating to vat dyestuffs of the anthra- 
quinone series, see Vol. XVI, pp. 30 and 238; 265,224 (I.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to isatins and n-ary]l- 
sulpho compounds, see Vol. XVI, p. 381 ; 266,358 (P. Haller 
and H. Kappeler), relating to condensation products of aryl- 
amines, see Vol. XVI, p. 429; 266,378 (I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges.), relating to production of urea, see Vol. XVI, p. 
429; 270,711 (Permutit Akt.-Ges.), relating to chromyl 
chloride, see Vol. XVII, p. 86; 274,099 (N. Caro and A. R. 
Frank), relating to production of nitrogen oxygen compounds 
from ammonia, see Vol. XVII, p. 261 ; 277,697 (J. C. Seailles), 
relating to manufacture of alumina, see Vol. XVII, p. 467; 
278,761 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to chlorine 
substitution products of 1-amino-2: 4-dimethyl-benzene, see 
Vol. XVII, p. 556; 279,790 (Silesia Verein Chemischer 
Fabriken), relating to oxidation of alkyl-aryl substituted 
dithio-carbamic acids to the disulphides, see XVII, p. 623. 
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International Specifications not yet Accepted 
282,367. DISTILLING Tar. 
New York. 
U.S.A.). 
1926. 
The uptake pipe 3 of a ccal-carbonisation retort 1 is enlarged, 


(Assignees of G..E. Brandon, Ironton, Ohio, 
International Convention date, December 14, 






282,367 


\ 


and surrounds the ascension pipe 7. Tar is injected through 

a sprayer 9 to be distilled, and the pitch and unevaporated tar 

are deflected by a baffle 8 to the annular space between the 

pipes 6, 7, and then discharged. The goose neck connection 4 

and collector main 5 are provided with nozzles 20, 21, for 

introducing ammonia. 

282,375. ALKYL-PYRAZOLE-ANTHRONES. I1.G. Farbenindus- 
trie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, December 14, 1926. Addition 
to 264,503. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XVI, p. 317.) 

These products are obtained by treating pyrazole-anthrones 
with alkylating agents in the absence of acid condensing 
agents but in the presence of acid binding agents. Mixtures 
of alkylation products may be obtained and then separated. 
282,379. HyDROCYANIC ACID AND CYANAMIDES. A. R. Frank, 

138, Kurfiirstendamm, Halensee, Berlin, and N. Caro, 
8, Budapesterstrass, Berlin. (Assignees of Stickstoff- 
werke Ges., 4, Schadowstrasse, Berlin.) International 
Convention date, December 17, 1926. 

Ammonia and carbon monoxide are passed at 700°—-800° C. 
over alkaline earth or magnesium oxides, or over the cyanamides 
which are the first products of the reaction. Metal catalysts 
which would decompose ammonia are excluded. Hydro- 
cyanic acid is obtained. . 


282,384. DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, December 20, 1926. Addition 


to 249,155. (See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XIV, p. 527.) 
Apparatus for the hydrogenation of coal, tar, mineral oils, 
etc., is constructed of aluminium or its alloys, chromium, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, or manganese. Krupp 
steels V2A and WT2 are suitable, also the chromium-nickel 
alloy B made by Heraens. 

282,409. Dyers. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
December 14, 1926. 

1-Amino- 4-brom-2-anthraquinone sulphonic acid is treated 
with a p-amino-acetanilide substituted in the acetylamino 
group by a methyl, ethyl, or Other alkyl group, a benzyl group, 
or a hydroaromatic group. The products are acid wool dyes of 
reddish tint. 

282,410. MertTat Catarysts. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, December 14, 1926. Addition to 281,218. 

Nickel, cobalt, or copper catalysts are precipitated, with or 
without the presence of a carrier, by means of hydrogen from 
ammoniacal solution, and preferably under pressure. 

282,412. KETONES. Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges., 170, 
Miillerstrasse, Berlin. International Convention date, 
December 15, 1926. 

Ethylene is treated with an acyl halide in the presence of a 
catalyst or condensing agent such as aluminium or iron 
halide, and the product treated with cold water. Solvents 


Barrett Co., 40, Rector Street, 


or diluents such as chloroform, carbon bisulphide, nitro- 

benzene, hexane, or excess of the acy] halide may be present. 

The products are alkyl-8-halogenethyl-ketones. 

282,414. SYNTHETIC RESINS. Bakelite Ges., 43, Hardenberg- 
strasse, Charlottenburg, Berlin. International Conven- 
tion date, December 14, 1926. 

Phenol-aldehyde resins are heated with polyhydric or 
polycyclic phenols such as naphthols, resorcinol, xanthine 
dioxydibenzyl, diphenols, dicresols, dithymols, dicarvacrols, 
and dinaphthols to render them soluble or dispersible in oils. 
Catalysts, particularly manganese or lead oxides may also be 
added. Examples are given. 

282,427. SYNTHETIC DruGs. Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges., 
170, Miillerstrasse, Berlin. International Convention 
date, December 16, 1926. 

A mercapto acid ester of the aliphatic, aromatic, or hetero- 
cyclic series is treated with an oxide or salt of gold, silver, 
antimony, arsenic, or bismuth, in the presence of a solvent, 
e.g., thiosalicyclic acid N-butyl ester with bismuth oxide. 
282,435. SYNTHETIC REsIns. Soc. Anon la Fibre Diamond, 

72, Rue du Landy Plaine, St. Denis, Seine, France. 
(Assignees of F. Vacher, 13, Rue Cavalotti, Paris.) 
International Convention date, December 16, 1926. 

Condensation products are obtained from an aldehyde and 
an amine, both of which may be aliphatic or aromatic, and the 
amine may be primary, secondary, or tertiary. The product 
is heated under reduced pressure, and the residue after dis- 
tillation is of low melting point and may be used as an impreg- 
nating agent. The product may be rendered insoluble and 
infusible by further heating under pressure. . 
282,448. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS FROM ALCOHOL. Con- 

sortium fiir Elektro-Chemische Industrie Ges., 20, Ziel- 
strattstrasse, Munich, Germany. International Conven- 
tion date, December 18, 1926. 

Ethyl alcohol is heated to 400°-500° C., with or without 
pressure, in the presence of metal oxides and hydroxides or 
dehydrogenating catalysts. The products consist of higher 
alcohols such as butyl alcohol, acids, esters, such as ethyl 


acetate, acetals particularly diethylacetal, acetone, and 
acetaldehyde. 
282,450. NAPHTHALENE DeErRiIvaTIves. I. G. Farbenindus- 


trie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, December 17, 1926. 

2-hydroxy-naphthalene-3-carboxylic acid or an alkali salt 
is heated under pressure with ammonia and a ferrous salt, 
yielding a complex iron compound which is not an iron salt 
of the acid. The compound is subjected to prolonged heating 
with acid or alkali to obtain 2-amino-naphthalene-3-carboxylic 
acid. 


282,452. ANTHRAQUINONE DERIvATIVEs. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.,Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, December 20, 1926. Addition 


to 276,408. 

I-amino-4-bromanthraquinone-2-sulphonic acid is con- 
densed with pentamethylene amine or bornylamine in the 
presence of sodium carbonate, copper sulphate, and aqueous 
alcohol, yielding a product which dyes wool in blue shades. 
282,453. SYNTHETIC Drvucs. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 

Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, December 20, 1926. Addition to 267,169. 

This relates to acridine, azine, di- and tri-arylmethane, 
oxazine, quinoline, thiazine and xanthene derivatives. 
Examples are given of compounds prepared from N- ({- 
chlorethyl) piperidine and 8-aminoquinoline ;  1-dimethyl- 
amino-2-bromcyclo-hexane and 6-methoxy-8-aminoquinoline : 
2:2: 6: 6-tetra-methyl-4-brom-N-methyl-piperidine and 
6-methoxy-8-aminoquinoline ; N - methyl - piperidy! - ethy] - 
aniline and p-amino-dimethy] aniline. 

282,619. SOLUBLE PuHospHaTEs. F. G. Liljenroth, 14, 
Eriksbergsgatan, Stockholm. International Convention 
date, December 23, 1926. 

Crude calcium phosphate is leached with sufficient sulphuric 
acid to give monocalcium phosphate and free phosphoric acid, 
and lime is simultaneously precipitated as phosphate by 
alkali or ammonium phosphate, and the phosphate solution 
is neutralised with ammonia and evaporated. The calcium 
sulphate i is treated with carbon-dioxide and ammonia to obtain 
ammonium sulphate and calcium carbonate. Potassium salts 
may also be added. 
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282,690. HyDROCARBONS. Soc. d’Etudes et d’Exploitation 
des Matieres Organiques, 8, Rue de Milan, Paris. (Assig- 
nees of Syndicat d'Etudes des Matieres Organique. 
International Convention date, December 21, 1926. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons such as acetylene and other 
hydro-carbons of this series are obtained by the incomplete 
combustion of gaseous mixtures of hydrogen, methane, and 
carbon monoxide. Catalysts such as platinum black or 
sponge, or oxides of iron, copper, nickel, chromium, vanadium, 
silver palladium, cerium, etc., may be used. 

Oms. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
December 22, 1926. 

These products are obtained by heating coal, brown coal, 
coal residues, bituminous shales, peat, wood, etc., under pres- 
sures of 10—-1,000 atmospheres with hydrocarbons or derivatives 
which boil entirely above 300° C. such as anthracene oil, 
mineral or tar oils, or hydrogenation products. Catalysts 
such as sulphides of alkali or alkaline earth metals may be 
used, and temperatures above 250° C. are employed. Lubri- 
cating oils, Diesel, or other fuel oils, are obtained from the 
products. 


282,601. 


LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

285,001. Manufacture of disodium salts of sulphomethyl-amino- 
metalmercapto sulphonic acids. Chemische Fabrik auf Actien 
(vorm. E. Schering). February 8, 1927. 

Process for the production of section bars of irregulaT 

thickness by pressing. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Feb- 

ruary 9, 1927. 


285,029. 


285,055. Process for the simultaneous production of phosphorus 

* or phosphoric acid and binding agents with latent hydraulic 
properties. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 10, 1927 

285,080. Process for preparing tetrazoles. Boehringer, A. Feb 
ruary II, 1927. 


285,373. Manufacture of electrolytic zinc. 1I.G. Farbenindustri¢ 
Akt.-Ges. February 14, 1927. 
285,058. Manufacture of coloured varnishes. Soc. of Chemical 


Industry in Basle. February 10, 1927. 

285,017. Process of purifying phthalic anhydride. 
February 8, 1927. 

285,041. Colour-printing pastes and process of making same. 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I. February 9, 1927. 
285,087. Manufacture of tuberculin preparations. I.G. Farben- 

industrie Akt.-Ges. February 11, 1927. 

285,090. Process for dehydrating vapour mixtures containing 
acetic anhydride and water. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
February II, 1927. 

285,095. Manufacture of esters of vinyl alcohol. Consortium fir 
Elektrochemische Industrie Ges. February 12, 1927. 


Selden Co. 


285,096. Manufacture of new dyestuffs. Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. February 12, 1927. 

285,097. Manufacture of mordant-dyeing dyestuffs. I.G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 11, 1927. 

285,354. Manufacture of accumulator plates. I.G. Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges. February 12, 1927. 
285,355. Manufacture of artificial products from cellulose deriva- 
tives. 1I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February 12, 1927. 
285,380. Distillation of solvents from solutions and the deodorisa- 
tion of oils, fats, and the like. Fauth, P. L. February 14, 
1927 

285,382. Manufacture of indophenols. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. February 14, 1927. 

285,389. Manufacture of vat-dyestuffs of the 2-thionaphthene-3- 
indolindigo series. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. February | 
14, 1927. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


264,492. Red lead paints and like coating compositions, Process 
for the production of. A. Franke. January 15, 1926. 

265,146-7. Glycerine poor in poly-glycerines and containing 
di-glycerine, Manufacture of. Henkel and Cie.,Ges. January 
26 and 27, 1926. 


274,803. Ores, Process of reducing. H. Wittek. July 26, 1926. 

277,701. Aluminium alloy. H.Schorn. September 18, 1926. 

280,877. Mono- and di-alkyl derivatives of aromatic amines, 
Separation of. Silesia Verein Chemischer Fabriken. Novem- 
ber 19, 1926. 

284,793. Sintering metal ore, Apparatus for. P. Anderson. 
November 9, 1926. 

284,808. Purification of gases, Process for. General Electric Co., 
Ltd., and C. J. Smithells. November 25, 1926. 

284,839. Drying gases containing nitrogen oxides. J. Y. Johnson. 
(1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). January 1, 1927. 





254,859. 


Sulpho-acids of high molecular weight, Process for 
separating. G. Petroff. February 1, 1927. 
284,900. Electro depositing chromium, Process of. W. S. Eaton. 


May 2, 1927. e 


284,958. Sodium sulphide, Manufacture of. B. Laporte, Ltd. 
(Dr. M. Schlaugk Ges.). September 21, 1927. 
Applications for Patents 
Akt.-Ges. Lignose. Production of trinitrotoluene. 4,552. Feb- 
ruary 13. (Germany, July 29, 1927.) 


Barnes, R. S., Harris, J. E. G., Scottish Dyes, Ltd., and Thomas, J. 


Dyes, etc. 4,912. February 16. 

Barrett Co. Distillation of tar. 5,152. February 18. (United 
States, February 26, 1927.) 

Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Preparations 


for coating, etc., surfaces. 4,627. February 14. 
Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of 
complex metallic salts. 4,628. February 14. 


Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
of stable solutions of salts of stibinic acids. 4,799. Feb- 
ruary I5. 

Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 


of black dyeings. 4,952. February 16. 
Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
synthetic products. 4,953. February 16. 

Coley, H. E. Reduction of zinc. 5,056. February 17. 
Drummond, A. A., and Morgan, G. T. Manufacture of synthetic 


Purification of 


resins. 4,446. February 13. 
Geigy Akt.-Ges., J. R. Manufacture of dyestuffs. 4,671. Feb- 
ruary 14. (Germany, February 19, 1927.) 


Hereward, H. W., Hooley, L. J., Scottish Dyes, Ltd., and Thomas, J. 
Production of benzoic acid derivatives. 4,913. February 16. 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnsen, J. Y. Production 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 4,480. February 13. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Imray, O. Y. Manufacture of 
compounds having affinity for cotton. 4,789. February 15. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Treatment, 
etc., of waste liquors. 4,890. February 16. (August 18, 
1920.) 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
plates. 4,493. February 13. 
x. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
from cellulose derivatives. 
February 12, 1927.) 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of indophenols. 
4,543. February 13. (Germany, February 14, 1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of vat dyestuffs. 
4,670. February 14. (Germany, February 14, 1927.) 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of aniline-2: 5- 
disulphonic acid. 4,796. February 15. (Germany, February 
18, 1927.) 

x. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 

etc. 4,797. February 15. 


L.G. 


“ 


L.G. 


L.G. 


Manufacture of accumulator- 
(Germany, February 12, 1927.) 
Manufacture of artificial products 
4,494. February 13. (Germany, 


_— 
a 
G 


Production of fast blue dyeings, 
(Germany, February 16, 1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of azo dyestuffs. 
4,798. February 15. (Germany, February 21, 1927.) : 
x. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Process of concentrating aqueous 
acetic acid. 4,906. February 16. (Germany, July 29, 
1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
acids. 5,030. February 17. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Spinning artificial silk. 
February 17. (Germany, March 4, 1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of nitrogenous dye- 
stuffs. 5,143. February 18. (Germany, February 18, 1927.) 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of dyestuffs. 5,159. 
February 18. (Germany, February 18, 1927.) 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Jenkins, J. W. 
containing cellulose esters. 4,679. February 14. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Manufacture of resins for 
lacquers, etc. 4,803. February 15. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Production -of salts. 
February 16. 


Production of monocarboxylic 


5,034. 


L.G. 


Lacquers 


4,854. 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Valves. 5,019. February 17. 

International Nickel Co., Inc., and Merica, P.D. Alloys. 4,806, 
4,808, 4,809. February 15. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. Manufacture of cast iron. 4,807. 


February 15. 


Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of reaction products 


of cyanamide. 4,800. February 15. (Germany, February 24, 
1927.) 

Schering-Kahlbaum Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of halogen acylated 
diphenylethers. 4,951. February 16. (Germany, March 9, 
1927.) 

Shepherdson, A. Manufacture of anthraquinone derivatives. 
4,804. February 15. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip AcETICc, 40% TEcH.—£19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, CoMMERCIAL.—Crystal, {30 per ton ; powder, £32 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

AciD HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—£21 Ios. to £27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 


Acip SuLpHuURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. per ton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—{£6 I5s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages extra, 

BLEACHING PowbDER.—Spot, {9 Ios. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, £19 10s. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CoprpER SULPHATE.—£25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 7d. per gall. ; 
pyridinised industrial, 2s. 4d. to 2s. od. per gall.; mineralised, 
38. 3d. to 3s. 7d. per gall.; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases ; 
prices according to quantity as from January 1, 1928. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—{/38 per ton d/d. 

Potash CausTIc.— 30 to £33 per ton. 

PotTassiuM BICHROMATE.—4}4d. per lb. 

Potassium CHLORATE.— 34d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to {50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SALT CAKE.—£3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLtip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CRYSTALS.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

SopiuM ACETATE 97/98%.—£2I per ton. 

Sopium BICARBONATE.—/{fIo Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—33$d. per Ib. 

SopIUM BISULPHITE POWDER, 60/62%.—£17 Ios. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 1os. f.o.r. London. 

SopIuM CHLORATE.—24d. per lb. 

SopiuM NITRITE, 100% Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

Sop1um PuHospHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTsS).—£3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

SopiIumM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—£13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE CrysTats.—Spot, {£8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, {8 ros. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SuULPHITE, PEA CrysTALs.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. : 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip CaRBOLIc CrysTALs.—7}d. to 73d. perlb. Crude 60’s, 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 4d. per gall. prompt. 

AcID CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 11d. to 3s. per gall. 97/99.— 2s. 7d. 
to 2s. rod. per gall. Pale, 95%, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per gall. 
Dark, 95%, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—8d. to 84d. per gall. Unstrained, 
73d. to 8d. per gall. 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works ; Crude, 84d. to 9d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. Id. to Is. 2d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. 
per gail.; Pure, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall. 

ToLvoLE.—90%, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. Firm. 
to 1s. tod. per gall. 

XYLOL.—Is. 3d. to 2s. per gall. Pure, 2s. 4d. per gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 1od. to 11d. per gall. ; middle oil, 8d. 
to od. per gall. Heavy, 83d. to 9d. per gall. Standard specifi- 
cation, 74d. to 7#d. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NapPHTHA.—Crude, 73d. to 8d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, tod. to 
todd. per gall. Solvent 95/160, Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 93d. to 103d. per gall. 


Pure, 1s. 6d. 


NAPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £5 per ton. 
Whizzed or hot pressed, £8 per ton. 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {13 to {13 10s. perton, Quiet. Flaked, 


£14 to £15 per ton, according to districts. 

Pitcu.—Medium soft, 55s. to 75s. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PyYRIDINE.—90/140, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per gall. 
5s. per gall. Heavy, 2s. 6d. to 3s, per gall. 


90/180, 3s. to 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AciD AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4),—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip BENzoic.—trs. 843d. per Ib. 
Acip GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per Ib. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per Ib. 
Actp NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per Ib, 
AciIp SULPHANILIC.—84d. per Ib. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
Benzoic Acip.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—5§}d. per lb. 
m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. 
DICHLORANILINE,—2s. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per Ib. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8}d. per lb. naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 8d. per lb. naked at works. 
od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. 10d. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per Ib. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—1Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE,—5s. 9d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—3s. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per Ib. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per Ib. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per lb. 
p-ToLuIpInE.—2s, 1d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per lb. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LimE.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 10s. to £15 per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 
CuHarcoaL.—{6 to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 
Rep Liguor.—gd. to rod. per gall. 
Woop CrEOSsOTE.—Is. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop Naputua, MisciBLE.—3s. 11d. to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
48. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£4 to £5 per ton. 
BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—£40 15s. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 64d. to 1s. 54d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 9d. per lb. 
BARYTES.—£3 Ios. to {6 15s. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{£20 to {25 per ton, according to quantity. 
CARBON BLack.—54d. per Ib., ex wharf. ; 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{45 to £50 per ton, according to quantity, 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. Id. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.— 35. 9d. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DARK.—53d. to 63d. per Ib. 
Lamp BLack.—{35 per ton, barrels free. 
Leap HyPposuLPHITE.—9d. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30% .— £22 Ios. per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER “‘ RUBPRON.”’—{£13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London. 
SULPHUR.—{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SuLPHUR Precip. B.P.—{47 10s. to £50 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—Is. per lb. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, Acetic, Pure, 80%.—£39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers 

AcipD, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 5d. to 2s. 7d. per lb. 

Acip, Benzoic, B.P.—z2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d. per oz., according to quantity, 


£75 per ton. 
66/68° C. 


1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 


Solvent, 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 40s. to 
438. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, Citric.—1s. 8$d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib., less 5%. 

Acip, GALLIc.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, PyRoGALLIc, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 
per lb. 

Acip, Saticytic, B.P. putv.—ts. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per lb.; 
nical.—113d. to 11d. per Ib. 

Acip, TANNIc B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 1od. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—1s. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—8s. to 8s. 3d. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3S. to 35. 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per Ib. 


ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9S. per 02. 

BARBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.— 3S. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.—IIs. 4d. to 11s. 7d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—10s. 4d. to 1os. 7d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—I0s. 7d. to 10s. 10d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—9S. 7d. to 9s. 10d. per lb. 

BisMuUTH NITRATE.—6s. 7d. to 6s. 10d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH OXIDE.—14s. 7d. to 14s. 10d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—1I4s. 4d. to 14s. 7d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—8s. 7d. to 8s. 10d. perlb. Extra and reduced 
prices for smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts 
respectively. 

BIsMUTHI ET AMMonN Liguor.—Cit. B.P.in W. Qts. 1s. 14d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 1s. o}d. per Ib. ; 36 W. Qts., 1s. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots 

BroMIDES.—Ammonium, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb.; potassium, 1s. 93d. 
to 1s. 113d. perlb.; sodium, 2s. to 2s. 2d. per lb. ; granulated 4d. 
per lb. less; allspot. Large quantities at lower rates. 

Catcium LacTaTE.—Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

CaMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

EtuHErS.—S.G. ‘730—1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., according to 
quantity ; other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FoRMALDEHYDE.— £39 per ton, in barrels ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 9d. to 5s. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

HoOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30S. per oz. 

HyYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HyDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyPopPpHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 6d. per lb., for 28-lb. lots ; 
sium, 4s. 1d. per lb. ; sodium, 4s. per Ib. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. Green, 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 11d. per lb. ; U.S.P., 2s. 4d. to 2s. 7d. per lb. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—I8s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

MaGneEsium OxipE.—Light commercial, £62 10s. per ton, less 23% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib., in 1 cwt. lots. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 16s. 6d. per Ib. net for 
January delivery ; Synthetic, os. to 10s. per !b.; Synthetic 
detached crystals, 9s. to 12s. 6d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
Liquid (95%), 9s. 6d. per lb. 

MercuriAts B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, 7s. 6d. to 7s. 7d. 
per Ib., levig., 7s. to 7s. 1d. per lb. ; Corrosive Sublimate, Lump, 
5s. od. to 5s. 10d. per lb., Powder, 5s. 2d. to 5s. 3d. per Ib. ; 
White Precipitate, Lump, 5s. 11d. to 6s. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per Ib. ; Calomel, 
6s. 4d. to 6s. 5d. per lb.; Yellow Oxide, 6s. rod. to 6s. 11d. 
perlb.; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 1d. to 6s. 2d. per Ib. ; Sulph. nig., 
5s. 10s. to 5s. 11d. perlb. Special prices for larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. od. per Ib. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—49s. to 9s. 3d. per lb. 

METOL.—49s. to 11s. 6d. per lb. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.— Is. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. to 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.—2s. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—4S. to 4s. 3d. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 3d. 

PoTassiuM BITARTRATE 99/100% 
cwt., less 2} per cent. 

Porassium CITRATE.—B.P.C., 1911, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib.; 
U.S.P., 2s. 1d. to 2s. 4d. per Ib. 


Tech- 


3d. per Ilb., according to 


potas- 


per lb. 
(Cream of Tartar).—r1o02s. per 


PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

PoTassiIuM IoDIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Potassium METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—55s. per lb. ; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 4d. per lb. 

SoDIUM BENZzoATE, B.P.—ts. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. 

SopiuM CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911.—1s. 1od. to 2s. 1d. per lb., B.P.C., 
1923—2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. U.S.P., 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

SoDIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

SopiuM HyYPosULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{1I5 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per Ib. 

SopIUM PoTassIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—gos. to 95s. per 
cwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SopiuM SALIcyLaTE.—Powder, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 9d. per lb. 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 1od. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—Iod. to 1s. 1d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to £28 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s. 9d. to 7s. per Ib. 

TARTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

THyYMOoL.—Puriss., 10s. to 10s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 14s. 3d. per lb. 


Crystal, 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s, per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—1Is. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. per lb. 
AMYL BUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—2s. 
per Ib. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. per lb. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—I5s. 6d. per lb. 
CouMARIN.—1I0s., per lb. 
CITRONELLOL.—13s. 6d. per lb. 
CITRAL.—8s. 3d. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s, per Ib. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—3s. per lb. 
EUGENOL.—8s. 3d. per lb. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—18s. 6d. per lb. 
GERANIOL.—6s. to Ios. per lb. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4S. 6d. per Ib. 
Iso EUGENOL.—135. per lb. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 15s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, ros. 6d. per Ib. 
LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 18s. 6d. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, 
14s. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—S8s. 6d. per lb. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per lb. 
Musk KETONE.—35s. per lb. 
Musk XYLOL.—7s. per lb. 
NEROLIN.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—I1s. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—1Ios. 6d. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—32s. 6d. per Ib. 
SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—16s, 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 

ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. 6d. per Ib. 

ANISE OIL.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 

BERGAMOT OIL.—26s. per Ib. 

BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—14s. 6d. per Ib. 

CAMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 

CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—13s. 3d. per lb. 

CINNAMON O1L LEAF.—6s. 9d. per lb. 

Cassia OIL, 80/85°%.—6s. od. per lb. 

CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. Ceylon, pure, 
1s. od. per lb. 

CLovE OIL.—5s. 6d. per lb. 

Euca.LyPptus OIL, AUSTRALIAN.—2s. Id. per lb. 

LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, Esters, 15s. 9d. per lb. 

LEMON OIL.—9s. per Ib. 

LEMONGRASS OIL.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 

ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—12s. 9d. per Ib. 

Otto oF RosE O1L.—Anatolian, 35s. per oz. 

Patma Rosa OIL.—12s. 6d. per lb. 

PEPPERMINT OIL.—Wayne County, 
7s. 3d. per Ib. 

PETITGRAIN.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 
Ib., 90/95%, 16s. 6d. per Ib. 


Bulgarian, 65s. per oz. 
15s. 6d. per Ilb.; Japanese, 


Sandalwood, Mysore, 26s. 6d. per 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHEMICAL AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


Lonpon, February 23, 1928. 


TRADE, generally speaking, continues steady, with a few 
bright spots, and there are very few changes in prices. Export 
trade is fairly good with an improving inquiry. 


General Chemicals 
AcETONE.—Unchanged at {64 to {66 per ton; demand fair. 
Acip AcEeTic.—Unchanged at firm rates at £37 to £38 per ton for 
80%, material, with a moderate demand. 

Acip Citric.—Very firm, and supplies short; nominal price is 
about Is. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per Ib., less 5%, with a fair demand. 

Acip Formic.—In steady request, at £47 per ton for 85°, material. 

Acip Lactic.—Unchanged, at £43 per ton for 50% by weight 
material; pale quality demand good. 

Acip TARTARIC is also firm and ir fairly short supply ; price round 
about ts. 4d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE is active, and the price continues firm at 
£5 15s. per ton for 17-18%. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—The easier tendency continues and the 
market to-day is nominally round about £18 Ios. per ton. 

ARSENIC.—Dull, at about £18 per ton. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE has been slightly more active at about £8 per 
ton. 

CoppER SULPHATE continues very active, and there is evidence 
that a further advance is not unlikely. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—The advance last noted is maintained, and the 
market stands to-day at £96 to £97 per ton with short supplies. 

Epsom Sarts.—Unchanged. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—In good demand, with price steady at £41 per 
ton. 

Leap ACETATE has been in fair demand, and the price is unchanged 
at {42 per ton for white and £41 per ton for brown. 

Lime ACETATE.—Grey continues in rather short supply, but the 
price is unchanged. 

METHYL ACETONE.—In. fair demand, at the unchanged price of 
about £55 per ton. 

Potassium Caustic.—Unchanged. 

Potassium CHLORATE is firmer and the price is now quoted at from 
£29 to £30 per ton, with supplies on the small side. 

PoTAssIUM PERMANGANATE.—Small demand, with price unchanged 
at 5d. per lb. 


POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—Unchanged ; market continues firm at 


£59 to £63 per ton, according to quantity. 


Sopium ACETATE is very active, and the price is firm at £21 Ios. 
per ton. 
SopiuM BICHROMATE.—Unchanged. 


Sop1IuM CHLORATE has been moderately active 
per ton, with small supplies. 

Sopium HyposuLPHIteE.—Unchanged. 

SopIUuM NITRITE is firm at from £20 to £20 10s. per ton for 95 98% 
material. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATE.—Firm and in good request at 12 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—Active at 44d. per lb. 

Sopium SULPHIDE.—Unchanged. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Steady and in good demand at {12 Ios. per 
ton. 


at from £28 to £30 


Coal Tar Products 
The market for coal tar products remains fairly quiet, and there 
is little change to report in prices from last week. 


9g0’s BENZOL is unchanged, at about ts. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon, 
while the motor quality is quoted at 1s. 1d. to Is. 2d. ‘per 
gallon. 

PURE BENZOL is worth about ts. 5$d. to 1s. 64d. per gallon on 
rails, 


CrEOSOTE O1L.—While there are no large quantities offering, there 
is very little business doing, and parcels can be bought at 7}d, 
per gallon on rails in the north and at 8d. per gallon in London, 

CrESYLIc AciIpD is unchanged from last week, the market remaining 
firm. The pale quality 98/100% is quoted at 2s. 8d. per gallon 
at works naked, and the dark quality 95-97% at 2s. 2d. pe’ 
gallon. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA remains very weak, and can be 
provinces at about 8d. per gallon. 

HrEAvyY NAPHTHA is in poor demand, and can be 
to 94d. per gallon on rails. 

NAPHTHALENES are unchanged, the 74/76 quality being quoted at 
about {7 per ton, while the 76/78 quality is quoted at £8 to 
£8 10s. per ton. 

PitcH remains weak and very little business is being done. Buvers’ 
ideas are about 55s. f.o.b. 


bought in the 


bought at od. 





e . 
Latest Oil Prices 

Lonpon, February 22.—LINSEED OIL 
occasionally 2s. 6d. per ton advance. Spot, ex mill, £28 5s.; 
February, £27 7s. 6d.; March-April, £27 17s. 6d.; May-August, 
£28 15s.; and September-December, {29 tos. Rape O!L dull and 
10s. per ton lower. Crude, extracted, £42; technical, refined, £44, 
naked, ex wharf. Cotton OIL, quiet. Refined common edible, 
£40; Egyptian, crude, £35 1os.; and deodorised, £42 per ton. 
TURPENTINE dull and gd. to 6d. per cwt. lower. American, spot, 
41s. 3d.; March-April, 41s. 6d.; May-June and July-December, 
42s. per cwt. 

Hui, February 22nd.—LinsEED O1L.—Spot and February: 
£28 2s. 6d.; March-April, £28 5s.; May-August, {28 15s. ; Septem- 
ber-December, £29 2s. 6d. per ton, naked. CoTTON OIL.—BOMBAY 
crude, £32; Egyptian crude (new), £34 Ios. ; edible refined, 
£37 15s.; technical, £35 10s. ; deodorised, £39 15s. per ton, naked. 
Patm KERNEL O1_.—Crushed, 5} per cent., £37 15s. per ton, naked. 
GROUNDNUT O1L.—Crushed /extracted, £42; deodorised, £46 per 
ton. Soya O1.—Extracted, £32 10s.; deodorised, £36 per ton. 
Rape O1L.—Crude extracted, {40 10s.; refined, £42 10s. per ton. 
Castor O1 firm. Pharmaceutical, 51s.; seconds, 46s. ; seconds, 
43S. per cwt. net cash terms, ex mill. Castor Ot and Cop OIL 
unaltered. 


steady: but quiet at 





Nitrogen Products 


Export.—The market continues firm with price f.o.b. U.K. port 


ranging from {9 17s. 6d. to {10 per ton for*near delivery. There 
is very little inquiry for forward positions. 
Home.—As the consuming season is nearer at hand, merchants 


in many parts of the country are now ordering for prompt delivery. 
In the Eastern counties, in particular, it is understood that there 
have been large purchases. The price continues unchanged at 
£10 13s. per ton for neutral quality, delivered in 6-ton lots to 
farmers’ stations. 

Nitrate of Soda.—On account of competition among importers, 
prices for near delivery have receded to {9 17s. 6d-{10 7s. 6d. per 


1,000 kilos in accordance with destination. The Chilean price 
remains about 16s. 7d. per metric quintal f.a.s. Deliveries have 
been satisfactory in certain consuming countries. 





South Wales By-Products 

THERE is no material change in South Wales by-product activities 
There is only a moderate business in all sections, and pitch ha 
developed a further easiness. Some sellers, it is reported, have 
accepted as low as 55s. per ton, but even at this figure the tendency 
is weak. Refined tars continue to have a steady, though moderate, 
demand, and prices are unchanged, coke oven tar changing hands 
at from 84d. to od. per gallon, and gasworks’ tar at from 7}d. to 
84d. per gallon, f.o.r. maker's works, and from rod. to Is. per gallon 
delivered in barrels. Heavy and solvent naphthas have scarcely any 
demand, while creosote has weakened. Crude tar is unchanged 
Patent fuel and coke exports continue to be steady, patent fuel 
prices, for export, ranging from 22s. 6d. to 24s. per ton; coke (best 
foundry) from 32s. 6d. to 37s. 6d., and other sorts from 25s. to 
32s. 6d. per ton. Oil imports into Swansea for the last four weeks 
totalled 27,242,591 gallons, an increase of 2,608,390 gallons over the 
previous four weeks. 





Fertiliser Leaflets 


The agricultural division of Fertiliser Sales, Ltd., London, forward 
a number of leaflets containing the latest information and recom- 
mendations respecting the use of cyanamide for various crops. 
The scope of the leaflets is indicated by the titles :--—-‘‘ A ctieck to 
‘ Finger-and-Toe ’ disease,’’ ‘‘ Cyanamide fo: barley,’’ ‘‘ Cyanamide 
for corn crops,’’ “‘ Practical opinions of users of cvanamide,”’ and 
“ Cyanami‘e for sugar beet.” 





THE Councit oF LEEDS UNIVERSITY have accepted the tender 
of William Airey and Son (Leeds), Ltd., for the erection of a new 
building for the Mining Department. The plans provide for a 
well-equipped laboratory and it is expected that the work of 
construction will begin almost immediately. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles T ennant 


and Co., 


Glasgow, February 22, 1928. 

THE heavy chemical market has again shown more activity 

during the past week, export inquiry particularly being good. 

Prices remain fairly steady with two notable exceptions, 

tartaric acid and citric acid, which are both dearer and very 

firm. 

Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE B.G.S.—463 to £66 per ton, ex store, according to quantity. 

AciD ACETIC.—98 100°, glacial, 456 to 467 per ton, according to 
quality and packing, c.if. U.K. ports; 80% pure, £37 Ios. 
per ton, ex wharf; 80%, technical, {37 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, {30 per ton; 
powdered, 432 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations 

Acip CaRBOLIC, IcE 
f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. CrystaLs.—Now quoted 1s. 44d. per lIb., less 
5%, ex wharf. 

Acip HyprRocHLoric.—Usual steady demand. 
48. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. 
ex works, full wagon loads. 


CRYSTALS.—Now on offer at 63d. per Ib., 


Arsenical quality 
6d. per carboy, 


AcIp NITRIC.—8o° quality, {24 Ios. per ton ex station, full truck 
loads. 
AcID OxXALIc, 98/100°,.—On offer from the Continent at 3}d. 


per lb., ex wharf. 
In better demand. 

Acip SULPHURIC.— {2 15s. per ton, ex works for 144° quality ; 
£5 158. per ton for 168° quality. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. 
per ton extra. 

Acrp TarTARic, B.P. CRysTALs.—Now quoted Is. 
less 5°%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE, 17/18°, [RON FREE.—Spot material on offer 
at {5 15s. per ton, ex store. Quoted {5 5s. per ton, c.if. 
U.K. ports, prompt shipment. 

Atum, Lump Potasu.—Continental material on offer at £8 7s. 6d. 


Spot material quoted 34d. per Ib., ex store. 


44d. per lb., 





per ton, c.i.f., U.K. ports. Crystal meal about the same 
figure. Lump quality on spot quoted /9 2s. 6d. per ton, 
ex store. 


AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Unchanged at about od. per Ib., carriage 
paid. Containers extra and returnable. 

Ammonia CARBONATE.—Lump, {37 per ton; powdered, {39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b., U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanizers crystals of British manu- 
facture, unchanged at {23 to {24 per ton, ex station. Conti- 
nental on offer at {19 15s. per ton, c.i.f., U.K. ports. Fine 
white crystals quoted {17 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE PoWDERED.—Unchanged at about {19 Ios. per 
ton, ex wharf. Spot material quoted {20 Ios. per ton, ex store. 


BarRIuM CARBONATE, 98 100% .—English material on offer at 
£7 5S. per ton, ex store. Continental quoted /7 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Barium CHLORIDE, 98/100%.—Large white crystals quoted 


£6 17s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers, {6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered minimum 4 ton lots. 
Continental on offer at £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Borax.—English manufacturers’ price unchanged as follows: 
granulated, {19 Ios. per ton; crystals, {20 per ton; powdered, 
{21 per ton. Odd parcels on offer of granulated from America 
at about {16 per ton, ex wharf. 

CaLtcium CHLORIDE.—British manufacturers’ price, £4 15S. per 
ton to £5 5s. per ton, ex station, according to quantity and 
point of delivery. Continental material quoted /3 12s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Copperas, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 1os. per ton, f.o.r. 
works or {4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports, for export. 
CopPpeR SULPHATE.—Offered from the Continent at £25 los. per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. British material available at about the 

same figure, ex store. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40°,.—Competitive prices now offered from 
America. Quoted about £35 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Spot material available at £39 per ton, ex store. 

GLAUBER SaLts.—English material unchanged at /4 per ton, 
ex store or station. Continental quoted {2 15s. per ton? 
c.i.f. U.K. ports 

LEAD, RED.—Quoted £30 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

Leap, WuiTE.—Spot material on cff2r at £31 per ton, ex store. 

Leap ACETATE.—White crystals quoted £39 15s. per ton, c.i-f. 
U.K. ports; brown, £38 1os. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot 
material on offer at £42 15s. per ton, ex store, spot delivery. 


Lid., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted £8 Ios. per ton, ex store, 
in moderate demand. 

PoTASSIUM BICHROMATE.—4}d. per lb., delivered, minimum 4-ton 
lots. Under 4-ton lots, {d. per Ib. extra. 

PotassiuM CARBONATE, 96/98°,.—Rather scarce for immediate 
delivery. Quoted {25 1os. per ton, ex wharf. Spot material, 
about £26 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99/100°,.—Powdered material offered from 


the Continent at £25 ros. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Crystals, 
30s. per ton more. 
PoTassiUM NiTRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted 


£19 2s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
at about £20 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

PoTassIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. CrysTaLs.—Quoted 5 jd. per Jb., 
ex wharf. 

PoTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).+—-Unchanged at about 64d. per 
lb., ex store, spot delivery. Offered from the Continent at 
6#d. per lb. 

Sopa Caustic.—Powdered, 98/99°%, £17 17s. 6d. per ton; solid, 
76/77%, £14 Ios. per ton; 70/72%, £13 12s. 6d. per ton, 
minimum 4-ton lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot material 
Ios. per ton extra. 

Sopium ACETATE.—In good demand and spot material scarce. 
Quoted {20 5s. per ton, ex store. 

SopiuM BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, {10 Ios. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. No 
change in price for next year. 

Sop1uM BicHROMATE.—Quoted 3d. per lb., delivered buyers’ works, 
minimum 4-ton lots. Under 4 and over 2-ton lots, 3d. per 
lb., under 2-ton lots, 34d. per Ib. 

Sopium CARBONATE (SODA CRyYSTALS).— £3 to £5 5s. 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 
extra. 

Sopium HyposuLpHiteE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per tort, ex station, minimum 


Spot material on offer 


per ton, ex 
6d. per ton 


4-ton lots. 
SopiuM NITRITE, 100% .—Quoted {19 Ios. per ton, ex store. 
SopiuM PRussSIATE (YELLOow).—In moderate demand and price un- 


changed at about 4}d. per lb., ex store. Offered for prompt 
shipment from the Continent at 44d. per lb., ex wharf. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works, for 

e unground quality, 52s. 6d. per ton delivered. Ground quality, 
2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

SopIuM SULPHIDE.—Prices now as follows: Solid, 60/62%, £9 per 
ton; broken, 60/62%, {10 per ton; crystals, 30/32%, 
£9 2s. 6d. per.ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material, 
5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, £12 per ton; roll, £10 15s. per ton; 
{10 12s. 6d. per ton; floristella, {9 Ios. per ton; 
American, {9 5s. per ton, ex store. Prices nominal. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—British material, 98/100°%, quoted {24 15s. per 
ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports; 98/100%, solid, on offer from the 
Continent at about {21 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Pow- 
dered, 20s. per ton extra. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Continental material quoted #11 15s. per ton, ex 
wharf. 


rock, 
ground 


Note.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





Pearls from British Columbia Fish 
A RECENT discovery gives promise of adding considerable 
revenue to the fisheries of British Columbia, one of the largest 
industries of the province, which already has an annual yield 
valued at over $25,000,000. Scientists have found that 
lustrous pearls can be made from an essence derived from the 
scales of herrings, which are very plentiful in the North 
Pacific, off the coast of British Columbia. Recently a plant 
was established at Nanaimo, B.C., for the manufacture of this 
essence, with technical experts from New York in charge of 
the operation of the plant, which is equipped to handle 
ten thousand pounds of herrings’ scales daily. The first 
shipment of the essence has been made to New York, where it 
is being converted into artificial pearls. Until this plant was 
opened, thousands of tons of the scales of herrings were being 
annually dumped into the sea by the herring salteries on the 
British Columbia coast because they were considered valueless. 
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me “WITREOSIL™ 


System of 
HYDROCHLORIC 


ACID 


ABSORPTION 


HESE VESSELS set up Vertically 


one above the other can be 


thoroughly Water Cooled. 





Economies ot Floor Space and Efficiency 
of Operation are secured. There are 


no submerged joints. 


In this System an intimate contact of 
the gas with the liquid is secured by 
means of the liquid curtain formed 
by the drops falling from the central 
depression and through which all the 





CoLuMN oF “ ViTREOSIL " ABSORPTION VESSELS. gas must pass. 


Let us Know your Problems 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Specialists in Chemical Works Plant 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


VITREOSIL WORKS 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
LONDON DEPOT: 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


AND AT New York and Paris 


Telephone Nos. 42 & 43 Wallsend. Telegrams: “Thermal, Wallsend "’ 
ABC Code, 5th & 6th Editions, & Bentley’s used 


— 





TEARDROP 
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Manchester Chemical Market 
‘From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 
Manchester, February 23, 
\ FAIR movement of specifications against contracts for the 
leading heavy chemical products has been reported on the 
Manchester market during the past week. So far as actual 
new transactions are concerned, however, apart from a few 
rather exceptional instances, buyers for the most part appear 
to be rather reserved at the moment, and the bulk of the busi- 
ness that has been reported here within the last few days has 
been a matter of small or medium-sized parcels for prompt 
or near-date deliveries. 
Heavy Chemicals 

Offers of phosphate of soda on this market are steady at up 
to £12 15s. per ton, and a moderate business in this material 
is reported. The demand for saltcake is patchy and leaves 
considerable room for improvement ; contract offers are still 
at {2 12s. 6d. per ton. Bleaching powder is moving off in fair 
quantities and values are unchanged at #7 per ton. For nitrite 
of soda there is some inquiry, and prices keep steady at from 
£19 to £19 5s. per ton. Alkali is attracting a moderate amount 
of buying interest at round £6 2s. 6d. per ton. Makers’ prices 
for bicarbonate of soda are held at about {10 Ios. per ton, and 
a quietly steady call for this material is reported. There is 
still a restricted trade passing in the case of hyposulphite of 
soda, current values of which are at round £9 5s. per ton for the 
commercial grade and £16 5s. for the photographic. Chlorate 
of soda is on the slow side, with offers at from 2{d. to 3d. per 
lb. Caustic soda is fully maintained at from £3 7s. 6d. to 
£15 7s. 6d. per ton, according to quality, and a steady demand 
against contracts is being experienced. Sulphide of sodium 
appears to be showing signs of fresh easiness, the €o0 to 65 
per cent. concentrated quality being obtainable at about 
{9 Ios. per ton, and the commercial at £7 Ios. to #7 I5s. 
Prussiate of soda is not a particularly active section, but 
values are held at 4}d. to 43d. per lb. Bichromate of soda is 
steady at from 3d. to 3}d. per lb., according to quantity, a 
quiet trade being done. 

In caustic potash a fairly steady business is going through 
at firm prices, current offers ranging from £33 5s. per ton for 
prompt delivery of one to five-ton lots. The demand for per- 
manganate of potash continues on rather quiet lines, though 
values are much the same as before, B.P. quality being quoted 
at 5}d. per lb., and commercial at 4}d. to 43d. Chlorate of 
potash is in quiet demand at round 3d. per Ib. There is some 
inquiry about for yellow prussiate of potash, up to 6{d. per 
Ib. being quoted for this material. Bichromate of potash is 
fairly steady at 4}d. per lb., buying interest being on moderate 
lines. Carbonate of potash is steady and in fair request at 
up to 425 Ios. per ton. 

Firm and advancing prices are still a feature of the sulphate 
of copper section, fairly satisfactory sales being reported at 
round #26 Ios. per ton. Arsenic is about held at last week’s 
range of 417 5s. to £17 Ios. per ton for white powdered, 
Cornish makes, but the demand is relatively slow. Acetate 
of lime keeps quite steady at from {16 5s. to {16 10s. per ton 
for the grey quality and about /f10 tos. for the brown. Nitrate 
of lead is quiet and on the easy side, at about £37 per ton, 
white acetate being on offer at £40 per ton, and brown at 
round {38 Ios. 


1925. 


Acids and Tar Products 

A moderate trade is passing in oxalic acid and values keep 
steady at from 3}d. to 33d. per lb. Although there is not a 
great deal of actual movement in the case of citric acid, 
prices have registered a further advance to 1s. $d. to Is. Lod. 
per lb. Tartaric acid also is a shade firmer, current gffers 
being at about Is. 3?d. per lb. Acetic acid keeps steady and 
meets with a fair demand at about £37 Ios. per ton for 80 per 
cent. commercial and 466 to £67 for glacial. 

Except for continued weakness, pitch presents no new 
features, to-day’s f.o.b. values being at about £3 per ton, with 
little business passing. Creosote oil is fairly active at 73d. 
per gallon, but solvent naphtha is attracting little attention 
and remains easy at 10}$d. per gallon. With regard to carbolic 
acid there is not much stirring in crystals, which are quoted 
at 6}d. to 63d. per Ib. ; crude carbolic keeps steady on com- 
parative scarcity for early delivery at about 2s. 4$d. per 
gallon. 


“K.S.G.” Low-Temperature Carbonisation 

Essenttal Features of the Retort Design 
IN connection with the contract (recently announced in 
THE CHEMICAL AGE) for a 640-ton-per-24-hours ‘‘ K.S.G.’’ 
low-temperature carbonisation plant at New Jersey for the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., an account of the ‘‘ K.S.G.’’ 
process may be of interest. The main object of this process 
is to produce, in mechanically continuous operation, a hard, 
high grade, free-burning smokeless fuel in large pieces from 
bituminous coal dust smalls. For this purpose the standard 
“ K.S.G.”’ retort used is a rotary, slightly inclined, steel 
cylinder, 76 ft. long and of to ft. diameter, having an inner 
cylinder 5 ft. 8 in. diameter, corresponding to a throughput 
of 60-80 tons of bituminous small coal per 24 hours, with an 
overload of roo tons. The speed of the retort is very low, 
averaging one revolution in go seconds, the total travel of 
the charge through both cylinders together being approxi- 
mately 24 hours. 

The small coal enters at one end and travels, because of the 
rotary motion, along the inner cylinder (which is also fitted 
with a projecting spiral arrangement of sheet steel) during 
1} hours, being raised to a temperature of 400-570° F. Then 
the charge falls through apertures into the outer cylinder, 
which at this end is the hottest zone, about 925—1025° F. At 
the same time highly superheated steam at 850-900° F. is 
blown through the charge to the extent of about 5 per cent. 
of the weight of the raw coal, and as a result of this very 
sudden rise in temperature, combined with steaming, the 
plastic material does not expand unduly, giving a dense 
smokeless fuel. The low-temperature carbonisation is then 
completed in another 1} hours at the other end of the outer 
cylinder, the temperature slowly declining to about 800-900° 
F. When necessary with very swelling coals, a certain amount 
of low-temperature fuel dust and breeze, not over 10 per cent., 
is blended in with the raw coal to prevent the plastic charge 
sticking to the retort walls. Further, in heating the setting, 
low-grade producer gas is burnt in a small firebrick combustion 
chamber, and the resulting flames and hot gases, at 2372- 
3095° F. (1300-1700° C.), are diluted, not with air, but with 
re-circulated inert combustion gases to give about 1110—1290° 
F. when passed round the retort, while no oxygen is present, 
thus preventing corrosion and deterioration of the cylinder. 

A single-retort plant, averaging 80 tons per 24 hours with 
gas coal smalls, has been operating since 1924 at the Matthias 
Stinnes 1/11 Colliery, Karnap, about three miles from Essen 
on the Ruhr. The yield follows the usual practice with low- 
temperature carbonisation, being, for example, from 30-35 
per cent. volatile bituminous coal per ton, 3,500—5,000 cubic 
feet of gas at 800 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, 3 gallons light oil, 
20 gallons low-temperature tar, of which 5 gallons is avail- 
able for Diesel oil, and 14 cwt. (70 per cent.) of smokeless 
free-burning fuel with 10-12 per cent. volatile matter. The 
design of one cylinder inside another is claimed to result in 
great mechanical strength, and elimination of any tendency 
to “‘ sagging ’’ of the retort. . ‘ 





Analysts’ Annual General Meeting 
THE annual general meeting of the Society of Public Analysts 
will be held on Wednesday, March 7, at the Chemical Society’s 
Rooms, Burlington House, London, at 8 p.m. The election 
of officers and council for the ensuing term will take place. 
The ordinary monthly meeting of the Society will be held 
immediately following the annual general meeting, when the 
following papers will be read :—‘‘ Composition of the Fatty 
Acids present as Glycerides in Elasmobranch Oils,’’ by 
Professor T. P. Hilditch ; ‘“‘ Behaviour of Indicators in the 
Titration of Ammonia, Sodium and Calcium Phosphates, th 
Methylamines, Pyridine Bases and Boric Acid,’’ by R. T 
Thomson ; and “‘ Cacao Tannin,’”’ by H. R. Jensen. 





Institute of Chemistry: Annual General Meeting 


THE annual general meeting of the Institute of Chemistry 
will be held at 30, Russell Square, London, W.C.1, on Thursday, 
March 1, at 4.30 p.m. The ordinary business before the 
meeting will consist of the consideration of the accounts and 
of the report of the council of the Institute. The election 
of officers, members of council, and censors for the year ending 
March 1, 1929, will be declared. The president will present 
the Meldola Medal of the Institute to Dr. J. H. Quastel. 
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The bogey of chemical attack eliminated 
HADFIELD’S 
NON-CORRODIBLE STEELS 
ror THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Hadfield’s Special ™« mse Non-Corroding Steel 
is completely resistant to 


ORGANIC ACIDS, INORGANIC ACIDS, CORROSIVE SALTS, CONTAMINATED 
STEAM, ATMOSPHERIC CORROSION, FOODSTUFFS, 


Hadfield’s « ERA C.R.” Steel possesses mechanical properties which render it widely 


serviceable and capable of being worked into a great variety of forms. 














SHEETS 20 FT. IN LENGTH by 5 FT. WIDE by } IN. ‘ 
PUMP IMPELLER THICK. THIN SHEETS, BARS, TUBES & CASTINGS STEAM VALVE 

















OF IN HADFIELD’S OF 
HADFIELD’S “ERA C.R.”? STEEL. “ERA C.R.”? STEEL. HADFIELD’S “ ERA C.R.” STEEL. 








5 * Rue e e 
Hadfield’s Special “2° Heat Resisting Steel 
H. R. 
A Steel that maintains its high strength and does not scale or oxidize appreciably at temperatures up 


to 1,000° C. ‘It is an excellent material for all engineering uses, including furnace components, 
involving high temperatures and oxidising conditions in the presence of sulphurous gases. 


Manufacturers of 
CAST STEEL AUTOCLAVES, STEEL HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS, RAMS, GLANDS, PRESS HEADS, CRUSHING AND GRINDING 


MACHINERY, STEEL CASTINGS AND FORGINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


AREA OF WORKS: ee BUILDINGS COVER 
OVER 200 ACRES. 61 ACRES, 


East Hecla and Hecla Works, SHEFFIELD 


No. 551 
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Company News 


Benzot AND By-Propucts, Ltp.—A profit of £29,486 1s 
reported for the year to September 30, against a loss of £12,097 
for the previous year. 

Satt Union.—The directors announce a dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. per share, placing £35,000 to con- 
tingency reserve and carrying forward £36,000. 

3RITISH ALIZARINE Co—The accounts for the year ended 
December 31 last, show a profit of £23,051, to which must be 
added £40,387 brought forward, making £72,438. The directors 
have written off £20,000, and recommend that the balance of 
£52,438 be carried forward. 

WiLitiaAM GOSSAGE AND Sons.—After providing for all 
charges, the balance standing at the credit of profit and loss 
account is £245,232. The directors propose a dividend of 
20 per cent. on the ordinary shares, placing to general reserve 
£60,840, and carrying forward {19,231. 

INTERNATIONAL PAINT AND COMPOSITIONS, Ltp.—The 
directors have decided to recommend a final dividend of 
4 per cent. on the ordinary shares, less income tax, making 
with the interim dividend paid on September 30 last, 7 per 
cent. for the year. The usual half-yearly final preference 
dividend of 3 per cent.—-viz., 6 per cent. per annum—is also 
recommended, less tax 

YORKSHIRE INDIGO, SCARLET AND COLOUR DyeErs.—After 
providing for depreciation of dyehouses, plant and machinery, 
etc., the trading for the year to December 31, 1927, has 
resulted in a profit of £12,861, to which is added amount 
brought forward of £499 and transfer from investment reserve 
fund {1,000, making £14,360. Interest on debenture stock 
for the vear (gross) absorbs £4,572, leaving £9,788. The 
directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary shares at 
2} per cent. for the year, less tax, carrying forward £2,806. 

BRADFORD Dyers’ AssoOcIATION.—For the year to Decem- 
ber 31, the accounts show that profits for the year, after 
providing an estimated amount in respect of ‘* the employees’ 
bonus register,’’ income tax and other contingencies, amount 
to £708,319, to which has to be added £478,629 brought 
forward from 1926, making /1,186,948. From this sum have 
to be deducted interest on debenture stock, £58,150, and 
depreciation on buildings, plant and machinery, motor 
vehicles, furniture and fixtures, £221,740, leaving £907,058. 
Out of this have been paid dividends on the preference shares 
for the year to December 31 last, amounting to £125,000, and 
on the ordinary shares for the half-year to June 30 last at the 
rate of 1s. per share, amounting to £108,518, leaving £673,540. 
It is recommended that a dividend on the ordinary shares at 
the rate of 1s. per share be paid for the six months to Dec- 
ember 31 last, making 2s. per share for the year, requiring 
£108,518, and that £565,022 be carried forward. The annual 
meeting will be held on February 29, and the dividend on the 
ordinary shares will be paid on March 7. 

CouRTAULDs, Ltp.—The profit for 1927, after charging all 
taxation, depreciation and expenses, and after carrying 
{250,000 to special reserve for depreciation of plant and 
buildings, amounts to £4,858,921. The directors have decided 
to carry £1,000,000 to a general reserve account, and recom- 
mend a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 3s. 6d. per 
share, free of tax, and carry forward {1,222,719. The 
directors have also placed a value of {18,557,248 upon shares 
held by the company in American Viscose Corporation, and 
have carried the additional value thus shown, amounting to 
£8,251,191, to credit of capital reserve, together with the 
surplus realised on disposal of preferred stock of that corpora- 
tion amounting to £669,865, making, with the amount of 
£210,641 4s. 4d. already standing to credit on that account, 
£9,131,698. They have also decided to recommend to share- 
holders that the capital of the company be increased to 
£32,000,000 by issue of 12,000,000 new #1 ordinary shares, and 
that {9,000,000 of the amount standing to the credit of capital 
reserve account, together with {3,000,000 of the amount 
standing to the credit of general reserve account, making a 
total of £12,000,000, be capitalised and be applied in making 
payment in full at par for the said new ordinary shares, and 
that such new shares be distributed among holders of existing 
ordinary shares in the company at the rate of one fully-paid 
new ordinary share in respect of each existing ordinary share 
held. 


New Chemical Trade Marks 


Applications for Registration 

This list has been specially compiled for us from official 
sources by Gee and Co., Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple 
House, 51 and 52, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom 
further information may be obtained, and to whom we have 
arranged to vefey any inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks, 
and Designs. 

Opposition to the registration of the following Trade 
can be lodged up to March 15, 1928. 


Marks 


“ RENODYE.”’ 
482,210. Class ft. A chemical preparation for dyeing 
upholstery and the like. Rodolph Walter George Taylor, 
trading as J. T. Taylor and Co., Snowdon Road, Fishponds, 


Bristol ; manufacturer. July 5, 1927. (By consent.) 
“THE MONUMENY?.” 
485,933. Class 1. -aints and varnishes, enamels and 


distempers, all being in the nature of paints. Joseph Chater 
and Sons, Ltd., 2, Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C.3; manu- 
facturers. November 16, 1927. (To be associated, Section 24.) 
““ NONFLAMCO.” 
Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu- 
factures, photography or philosophical research, and anti- 
corrosives. The Non-Inflammable Film Company, Ltd., 
Chesham House, 136, Regent Street, london, W.1; manu- 
facturers of cellulose acetate. December 6, 1927. 
‘“* ALSICO.”’ 
Fullers earth and similar bleaching 
Treamble Minerals, Ltd., Treamble, Perran- 
mine and quarry owners. December 8&, 


450,509. 


480,607. Class 4. 
earths or clays. 
porth, Cornwall ; 


1927. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


Soya Bran Or_.—An agent in Pirwus desires to obtain 
on a commission basis, the representation of British exporters 
of edible Soya bean oil. (Reference No. 163). 

FIRE EXTINGUISHING Pumps.—The Roumanian Railway 
Administration is inviting tenders for the supply of 71 
fire extinguishing pumps. Tenders not later than March 7, 
1928. Delivery to be made 60 days after receipt of order. 
(Reference No. C.2662). 





Chemical Industry in Australia 

Report of Recent Activities 
THE year book of the Australian Commonwealth gives some 
interesting figures with regard to the home production of 
chemicals, drugs, etc., in 1924-25. In that year there were 
304 works producing goods of this nature (as compared with 
305 in 1920-21), employing 7,511 workers (as compared with 
6,805). The major part of the operations are carried out in 
New South Wales and Victoria. As regards Nauru phosp- 
hate, the production amounted to 364,251 tons in the year 
1920-1, 450,924 tons in 1923-24, and 224,260 tons in 1925. 
60-70 per cent. of the total went to Australia, and 10-14 per 
cent. to New Zealand. 

The Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. has received a 
concession for the erection of a great works at Camellia (Duck 
River), for the production of caustic soda. The Stauffer 
Chemical Co. of San Francisco is engaged in the erection of a 
works near Sydney for the production of cream of tartar, and 
will commence production about November. The Australian 
branch will be known as the Australian Cream of Tartar Co., 
Ltd. Australian imports of cream of tartar total about 3,100 
tons annually, mainly from Europe, and the country will 
henceforth probably be independent of external sources. 

The production of superphosphates is being energetically 
pursued. In the last fertiliser year Wallaroo Mount Lyell 
Fertilisers, Ltd., and Cuming, Smith and Co., Ltd., disposed 
of 162,000 tons. The first-named company intends to extend 
its production capacity. Nobel Chemical Finishes (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd., has been registered in Victoria with a capital of 
£250,000, and will erect a works near Melbourne for the 
production of artificial leather. The chief shareholders are 
Nobels (Australia), Ltd. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
February 20th to March 2nd, 1928. 


* ¢ ef &= © ¢ 


LACQUER, VARNISH, SOAP, 
LAUNDRY, TEXTILE 


and other Trades will find much to interest 
them in the 


SOLVENTS 


shown at 


HOWARDS’ 


STANDS, Nos. K90 and 103, in the Chemical 
Section of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


- ¢ ¢ 


The Exhibit will include the new Cyclohexanol 
Group of Solvents, Diacetone Alcohol and 


Isopropyl Alcohol, all of British manufacture. 


x 
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Enormous strides have been made recently in 
the use of these solvents, and everyone in the 
above trades should make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their remarkable properties. 


¢- ¢ ¢ 


HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (Established 1797), ILFORD, near LONDON 


N.B.—If you do not receive an invitation to the Fair, write to us and we will arrange 
the matter. The nearest Station is Wood Lane (C.L.R.) close to K Section. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we canmot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 


[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments ave not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.) 

EVANS SONS LESCHER AND WEBB, LTD., 50, I 
omew Close, E.C.1, wholesale druggists. (C.C., 2 
£16 3s. December 7. 

HERTZ, J. 
cing Lane, 
£13 15s. 3d. 


3arthol- 
5/2/28.) 


(trading as HERTZ AND 
E.C., manufacturing chemists. 
November 8. 


Mortgages and Charges 
{NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 


every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of alli Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

HALSTEAD (WILLIAM A.), LTD., London, S.E., manu- 
facturers of distemper, etc. (M., 25/2/28.) Registered 
February 7, series of debentures for £8,000, present issue 
£5,000 ; general charge. 

MOND NICKEL CO., LTD., London, S.W. (M., 25/2/28.) 
Registered February 13. Trust Deed (supplemental to Trust 
Deed dated July 31, 1925) securing £70,000 ; charged on pro- 
perty charged by principaldeed. *£1,360,000. July 22, 1927. 

RATINOL CO., LTD., London, E.C., manufacturers of 
vermin poisons, etc. (M., 25/2/28.) Registered February Io, 
series of debentures for £1,000, present issue £175; general 
charge. *Nil. December 14, 1927. 

SCHWEPPES, LTD., London, W., mineral water manu- 
facturers. (M., 25/2/28.) Registered February 8, substituted 
security, etc. (supplemental to trust deeds dated August 31, 
1903, etc., securing {200,000 A debenture stock of which 
£31,368 is outstanding ; charged on Bledisle Farm, Blakeney 
and Awre. *4£340,243. May 26, 1927. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

ODCLON (10922), LTD. (C.W.U.V., 25/2/28.) L. M. 
Alexander, Chartered Accountant, 122, London Wall, E.C.2, 
appointed as liquidator, February 13. 

SANAGEN CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 25/2/28.) By special 
resolution January 20, confirmed February 7. B. M. Wood- 
house, 28, Queen Street, E.C.4, appointed as liquidator. 


CO.), a, 
(C.., 25 


Min- 
2/28.) 





New Companies Registered 

INTERNATIONAL PATENTS, LTD., 1, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. Registered February 14. 
Nom. capital, {100 in {1 shares. To acquire patents, brevets 
d’invention, concessions, licences, inventions, rights and privi- 
leges ; to carry on business as engineers, chemists, contractors, 
manufacturers of all kinds of machinery, scientific instruments, 
etc. Subscribers : A. A. Glass, Sir Michael Oppenheimer. 

BROUGHTON COPPER WORKS (1928), LTD., Broughton 
Copper Works, Manchester. Registered as a ‘‘ public 
company on February 20. Nom. capital, £525,000 in 425,000 
73 per cent. cumulative preference shares of {1 each and 
2,000,000 ordinary shares of Is. each. To acquire the business 
undertaking and goodwill of the Broughton Copper Co., Ltd., 
and of John Bibby, Sons and Co. (Garston), Ltd., copper 
smelters and manufacturers ; to adopt an agreement with the 


»” 


Broughton Copper Co., Ltd., and to carry on the business of 
producers, smelters, refiners, manipulators, manufacturers, 
workers, shippers, importers and exporters of and dealers in 
copper, copper ore and other metals. Directors : L. Sumner, 
G. Fitzbrown, J. II. Bibby, E. C. Clark, F. Tomlinson, E. A. 
Mercer, and D. H. Siltzer. 





Chemical Industry in Siberia 
Alkalis, Tanning, Coal Tar, Matches, Etc. 


Lack of important consuming outlets has probably checked 
development of the Siberian chemical industry. Production 
is confined principally to basic products such as alkalis, 
matches, leather, pharmaceuticals, fats, and products of coal 
and wood distillation, fermentation, and the silicate indus- 
tries. Production of alkalis is little developed. A plant 
was operated at Barnaul, and a small plant has been put into 
operation for the production of caustic soda from crude salts 
obtained from the Petukhov lakes. There are two coal-tar 
plants in Siberia, the Keliovski Chemical Plant and a gas 
plant. There is ample raw material available for a large 
wood chemical industry, but at present the industry is not of 
much importance. In the Tomsk province, in the Mariinsk 
Taiga, in Narym region, and many other places, there are 
small distillation plants, the largest of the group being the 
Tomsk formalin plant. 

The tanning industry in Siberia produces all kinds of 
leather, with glue as a by-product. At present there are 
quite a large number of plants in Siberia, the largest ones are 
in Irkutsk, Barnaul, Biisk, Tomsk, and Omsk. This is one of 
the most widely developed branches of the chemical industry 
in Siberia. Production of matches is concentrated in four 
plants—namely, in Tomsk, Biisk, Usolyie, and Tiumen. 
Altogether these plants occupy about 1,000 workmen. The 
fats industry produces vegetable oils from flax, hemp, cedar 
nut, and others. Plants are found in Irkutsk, Omsk, Novo- 
Sibirsk, and Tomsk which produce oils, oil cake, and paints. 
The soap-making plants treat fats of animal origin, and repre- 
sent the most highly developed branch of the Siberian chemical 
industry. Soap-making plants are found in all the important 
cities and towns and in some of the villages. In Novo-Sibirsk it 
is intended to produce stearin and glycerine. 

In the silicate industries there are cement plants, the largest 
at Yaskkino station, which was not in operation during last 
summer, and one in Nizhne-Udinsk, which was closed in 1915 ; 
glass factories which produce glassware and window lights, in 
Biisk country, near Krasnoyarsk, and in Zeledeyevo village, 
near Tomsk; a single porcelain factory in the Khita village 
in Trans-Dailval, which produces porcelain and enamel ware ; 
and a number of small pottery plants. In Tomsk and some 
other cities these are breweries and distilleries. Some of 
these also produce acetic acid. The pharmaceutical industry 
is represented by a number of plants and laboratories pro- 
ducing different pharmaceutical (galenical) preparations. 





I.C.I. Offer to Tees Salt Co. 

IMPERIAL Chemical Industries, Ltd., have made an offer to 
the Tees Salt Co., Ltd., who own a salt business at Haverton 
Hill-on-Tees, Co. Durham, near the works of Synthetic 
Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd., to acquire the shares of that 
company on the following basis of exchange: 10 I.C.1. £1 
7 per cent. cumulative preference shares for each {10 Tees 
Salt preference share; 10 I.C.I. £1 ordinary shares for each 
£10 Tees Salt ordinary share, plus a cash payment of 5s. for 
each Tees Salt ordinary share. The offer is conditional upon 
it being accepted by the holders of 75 per cent. of each class 
of Tees Salt shares, 





Hadfields’ Steel in Speed Records 

Tue exhaust valves of the Napier engine fitted in Captain 
Campbell's racing car “‘ Blue Bird,’’ which recently achieved 
the highest speed ever attained by a motor car, were made 
of a special steel, manufactured by Hadfields, Ltd., and 
known as ‘‘ERA/ATV”’ heat-resisting steel. Hadfields’ 
steels were also used for the valves of the engine of the British 
sea-plane that broke all the world’s speed records and won 
the famous Schneider trophy, as well as in the engine of the 
Bentley motor car which gained the Grand Prix last year. 
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